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RELATION OF OSTEOPATHY TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND TO THE 
PEOPLE. 


E. R. Booth, Ph. D.. D. O., President A. O. A., Cincinnati. O. 


MEDICINE. 


Are Osteopaths engaged in the practice of medicine? This question may 
be answered either attirmatively or negatively, depending upon the point of 
view trom which the subject is considered. The most common source of error 
in the answer lies in the fact that the term medicine is used in two widely 
different senses and many do not distinguish between them. Its first and 
best established use is clearly indicated by the derivation of the word medi- 
cine, and the detinitions cf it as given in the best dictionaries. ‘The word 
has been evolved by the following steps: Medicine, from old French mede- 
cine, from Latin medicana, medicus (a physician), medeor (to heal). It 
therefore means literally the work of healing through the agency of a physi- 
cian. Note the following definitions by recognized authorities: ‘The art of 
healing, the science of the preservation of health, and of treating disease for 
the purpose of cure.”—Standard Dictionary. ‘The art of preventing, curing 
or alleviating diseases and remedying as far as possible the results of violence 
and accident.”—Century Dictionary. ‘The science which relates to the pre- 
vention, cure or alleviation of disease.”—IJnternational Dictionary. “The 
science and art of preserving health, and preventing and curing disease; the 
‘healing art,’ including also the science of obstetrics. In a more restricted 
sense of the word surgery is excluded.”—Gould’s Dictionary of Medicine. 
“The healing art; physic. A science the object of which is the cure of dis- 
ease and the preservation of health. Occasionally it is used to comprehend 
all the branches of the healing art; at others to comprise one great division, 
in contradistinetion to surgery and obstelrics.”-—Dunglison’s Medical Dic- 
tionary. “The science and art of preserving the health of the animal organ- 
ism of assisting it to recover, when injured or diseased, of promoting the com- 
fort and prolonging the life of the sick or injured, and of superintending and 
aiding in the process of parturition; in a restricted sense the same science or 
art exclusive of surgery.”—Foster’s Encyclopedic Medical Dictionary. 
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The above are all leading definitions of medicine as given by recognized 
literary and medical authorities. Of course the term is often used in the 
sense of drugs, and is so given in the dictionaries, but it is not the generally 
accepted sense in which the word is used, and is not warranted either by the 
etymology or the most common use of the word, nor by the history of medicine. 


PHYSICIAN, 


Let us also note the meaning of the-word physician. It is derived from 
Old French physicien, Latin physicus, Greek Physikos (scientist, natural), 
physis (nature), phyo (to produce). A physician is therefore one who pro- 
duces natural results in the treatment of diseases in accordance with scientific 
principles. Here again we find that the authorities support our view. “One 
who practices the art of healing disease and of preserving health; a prescriber 
ot remedies for sickness and disease ; specifically, a person licensed, by some 
competent authority, as a medical college, to treat diseases and prescribe 
remedies for them ; a doctor ; a medical man.”—Century. ‘‘One versed in or 
practicing the art of medicine, or healing bodily diseases by administration 
of remedies.”—Standard. ‘‘A person skilled in physic or the art of healing; 
one duly authorized to prescribe remedies for, and treat, diseases ; a doctor of 
medicine.” —International. “One who professes or practices medicine, or 
the healing art; a doctor.” —Worcester. ‘Properly, one who has received his 
degree from an incorporated institution as a doctor of medicine or has been 
licensed to practice medicine; but often applied in the United States to any 
one who practices physie.”—Dunglison. “One who practices medicine.”— 
Gould. “A practitioner of medicine.”—Foster. 

All the above are accepted definitions and not one of them shows that the 
work of a physician is the prescribing or administering of drugs. 


DOCTOR, 


The word doctor is also worthy of consideration. It is derived from the 
French doctem, Latin doctor (teacher), doceo (teach). Nothing in the deriva- 
tion of the word gives us a clue as to the meaning now generally assigned to 
it. Its present significance is a result of a development through common 
usage. Note what the authorities say: “A practitioner of medicine or sur- 
gery. (1). (United States) A person empowered by a regular technical school 
te practice medicine or surgery. (2). In looser language, any person whose 
occupation is medical practice.’—Standard. ‘A person duly licensed to 
practice medicine; a physician; one whose occupation is to eure diseases.”’-— 
Century. “One duly licensed to practice medicine ; a member of the medical 
profession ; a physician.”—International. “A physician, one whose business 
is to cure disease; one who practices medicine.” —Worcester. “A physician 
licensed to practice medicine.”—Gould. ‘Frequently applied to any one 
practicing medicine, although properly confined to him who has received his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. ‘To doctor’ is sometimes used, vulgarly, for 
‘to treat with druv..’”’—Dunglison. “In common parlance, a practitioner 
of medicine or surgery (especially in Great Britain, a physician as distin- 
guished from a surgeon ).”—F ster. 
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As with the words medicine and physician, so with the word doctor; we do 
not find any justification in the restriction of the use of the word to one who 
administers drugs in the practice of medicine. 


MEDICINE AND STATUTE LAW. 


It would be interesting to trace the meaning of the word medicine and its 
derivations as used in the statute laws of the several states. Only one reason- 
able excuse exists for legislation on this subject, namely, the protection of the 
people. Almost every state in the union enacted laws for this purpose betore 
osteopathy was heard of. They were intended to protect the people against 
the dangers attending the administration of drugs and the use of the knife by 
the ignorant. Such has been the understanding of the people, in all cases, 
the specific expression of the law in many eases and the judicial decison, so 
far as I know, in every case, except possibly in Nebraska. (‘The last legisla- 
ture, soon after the court’s decision, passed an osteopathic law by an over- 
whelming majority.) 

From the standpoint of statute law a negative answer only can be given to 
the question propounded in the beginning. We do not make use of any of the 
means contemplated by medical laws which place the people in jeopardy of 
limb, life or health. Osteopathy is recognized, it is true, by the medical law 
of Ohio of 1900, and holds the same relation to that law as commissioned med- 
ical officers of the United States army, navy or marine hospital service; as 
dentists, and as physicians from another state or territory. At the same time 
the provisions for a course of study extending to four years, for an examina- 
tion in certain subjects, for prohibiting us from administering drugs and per- 
forming major and operative surgery, make it discriminating against us, and 
at the same time establish the fact that osteopathy is not the practice of medi- 
cine within the original meaning of the statute.* The only positive effect of 
the law is to recognize Osteopathy as a healing art; and at the same time to 
prohibit its practice under the guise of regulation. In other words, osteo- 
pathy is all right according to the law, but none but allopaths, homeopaths or 
ceclecties, who have pooled their interests in fighting it and who profess not to 
believe in it, are to be allowed to practice it. 

From what has been said the conclusion is inevitable that we are, properly 
speaking, medical practitioners and that we hold a co-ordinate rank with other 
schools of medicine. We have not simply departed from the practice most in 
vogue, but have adopted methods more nearly in accord with nature, and 
more in harmony with scientific medicine in all ages. It is not necessary for 
ie to explain to osteopathists the basis upon which our work rests. You know 
that a knowledge of anatomy and physiology lies at the basis of every treat- 
ment, and that every pathological condition is an anatomical or physiological 
derangement. Hence, our methods are as wide in their application as our 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology; and our suecess in curing diseases is 
limited only by our ability to detect the abnormal and restore the normal. 


DRUG MEDICATION NOT A SCIENCE, 


Since usage does not justify the use of the term “medicine” to mean 





* The supreme court of Ohio decided, Dec. 3, 1901, that the clause relating to osteopathy 
is unconstitutional. 
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“drugs,” it may be interesting tc see what some of the leading lights of the 
different schools think of the science of medicine from the standpoint of the 
use of drugs. 

“Medicine has the threefold function of curing, preventing and alleviating 
human suffering. As regards the first, we have made comparatively little 
headway; but if we do not cure more, we, at any rate kill less, and that of 
itself is a good deal. I confess I do not share Professor Huxley’s expecta- 
tion, that a remedy for nearly all forms of disease will sooner or later be found 
in drugs. This hope seems to me not only baseless in itself, but likely to 
prove a will-o’-the-wisp to investigators. Means of prevention should 
be sought for rather than specific antidotes, which have seldom been discovered 
except by accident, and which often fail in the time of need.” 

“Fascinating, however, as the theory of the parasitic origin of disease un- 
doubtedly is, it is clear that it does not solve the problem. Granting the ex- 
istence, é. g., of a distinct species of bacillus in the lungs of consumptive pa- 
tients, and granting that the bacillus is the cause of the disease, the question 
still remains, what is the causa causans of the invading organism itself ? 
Whence did it come, and how did it get there? This may recall to profane 
minds the famous riddle which once baffled a royal subject, how the apple got 
into the dumpling ¢ but it is a question which must be answered, for the pres- 
ence of the bacillus may obviously be the consequence of the disease instead of 
its cause. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that inquiries into etiology 
must not stop at the discovery of a minute organism in the affected tissues.” 

“A point which meets us at the outset is whether medicine is, strictly speak- 
ing, a science at all. Although the elementary principles of physiology are as 
certain as any other scientific truths, the practical application of them in the’ 
investigation and treatment of disease can hardly ever possess more than a 
higher or lower degree of probability. The diagnosis of a case of organic dis- 
ease of the heart, for example, cannot, during the patient’s life be treated as a 
verity of the same order as the circulation of the blood. |The final test of a 
science is the possibility of predicting the phenomena belonging to its domain. 
The astronomer foretells the time of an eclipse to the fraction of a second. 
The physiologist prophesies with certainty that if the spinal cord be severed 
about its middle, the lower part of the body will be paralyzed. But the physi- 
cian can never know beforehand the precise effect which a drug will produce in 
a given case, or whether a particular complication will occur in the course of 
a familiar fever. It is no doubt perfectly true that, as the candidate in the 
Malade Imaginaire puts it, opium facit dormire, but in a small percentage of 
cases it has precisely the opposite effect. We know that arsenic and bella- 
donna are poisons, but deadly doses of both have often been taken with im- 
punity, and the most experienced toxicologist could not say with certainty 
how little would suffice to destroy life in an individual case. The science of 
medicine may almost be said to be limited to the class of truths which adorned 
ihe mind of the ‘natural philosopher’ commended by Touchstone. ‘We know 
that the property of rain is to wet, and of fire to burn,’ and we are sure that if 
a man’s heart stops, or if he ceases to breathe, he dies; outside the narrow cir- 
cle of such fundamental truths, we are in a region of mere probability. It 
ean hardly be wondered at that Laplace should have demurred to the admis- 
sion of physicians among the scientific members of the Institute, or that our 
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own Royal Society should so seldom, open its doors to medical practitioners as 
such.”—Sir Morrel Mackenzie. 

I might quote from Renouard or Dunglison or any other writer on the his- 
tory of medicine to prove my point; but I must not overtax your patience. 


A REGULAR’S OPINION OF OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The following appeared in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for April 26,1899. The writer evidently had not a very exalted opinion 
of homeopathy, but expresses a well-known truth when he gives that school 
credit for revolutionizing the practice of medicine: 

“T trust it has been made clear that I do not regard all homeopaths with an 
unfriendly eye. ‘There are different kinds of ‘disciples,’ you know. St. John 
was one kind, and the disciple who liked silver was another. According to 
Professor Hale, less that 1 per cent. cf Hahnemann’s disciples are of the same 
class as St. John, and more than 99 per cent. are disciples for revenue only. 

“Name one of the Hahnemannie précepts and I will name twenty disciples 
—representataive men—leaders—who have repudiated it. The law of sim- 
ilars is just where Father Hippocrates left it. There is no more difference 
of opinion between representative ‘new school’ and ‘old school’ physicians in 
relation to this question today than exists between individual adherents of 
either school concerning the germ theory of disease. 

“And what does the difference relate to, anyway? A mere theory of the 
mode of action of medicines in curing disease. That is all. Think of it! 
A theory—speculation—wind! A mere difference of opinion as to the way 
medicines produce their effects, is, in the vear of our Lord 1899, and in free 
America, the ostensible reason why a profession that is called ‘liberal’ should 
be divided into discordant elements! Oh, what a shame upon us all! What 
a shame! 

“Tfomeopathy has done a noble work; it has served its purpose well. Look 
back a hundred years to the time of its birth and contrast the methods of 
practice then in vogue with those which are in favor today, and tell me 
whether a stupendous revolution has not been wrought, and largely through 
the instrumentality of Samuel Hahnemann. Then the practice of medicine, 
as it appears to us now, was almost senseless savagery. Bleeding, bleeding, 
bleeding, for everything. Biistering, purging, vomiting, salivating the sick 
to death. Doctors were fined and imprisoned in those days for allowing a 
sick man to die without bleeding him. Brissot is said to have been driven 
from Paris, not because he ever failed to bleed a patient, not because he ques- 
tioned the universal applicability of the lancet, but because he had the 
audacity to propose a new method of bleeding. The traditions of Tlippocrates 
and Galen had te be duly honored in those days. It is related of Achilles that 
when sick he consulted the oracle and was informed that he must lose thirty 
pints of blood and then be plunged into the icy waters of the river! But 
Achilles made a dive for the back door and with electricity in his heels de- 
parted from that place at the rate of a mile a minute, and never looked back 
until he reached the plains of Troy. I can imagine him now, backing up with 
elowering earnestness the sentiment of Chimmie Fadden—‘T’ell with the 
doetors ! 

“Look at the prescriptions of those times and you will find that many of 
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them include from ten to sixty ingredients. Ask my own students whether 
they would rather be bled, blistered. puked, purged and salivated and then be 
compelled to swallow a pint of some decoction every two hours till dead, or 
tuke their chances with calearea carbonica, high ?” 

Every observing person knows that very few “regulars” have abandoned 
such practices. I saw a case recently just recovering from typhoid fever in 
which over twenty different remedies had been used. But let us give honor 
to whom honor is due. Osler says concerning typhoid fever, “in hospital 
practice, medicines are not often needed. A great majority of my patients 
do not receive a dose.” But what can be said of the following for a ‘cold in 
the head,” given by Anders in his recent work on the practice of medicine ? 

“At the outset a purge, consisting of calomel (gr. ij—0.129), or a pill of 
blue mass (gr. v—0.324) at night, followed by a Seidlitz powder in the morn- 
ing, is advisable. To children a dose of castor oil may be given. The early 
2dministration of a diaphoretic, such as Dover’s powder (gr. v-x—0.324- 
0.648) at night may arrest the complaint, and quinine in a large dose (gr. 
x1j-xv—0.77-0.992) at night may cut short the course of the disease. When 
the above mentioned abortive ineasures fail, the following tablet produces 
good results: 

R.—Quinin, sulphat gr. ijss (0.162) 
Extr. balladonne fl.,............ mjss (0.099 ) 
Sodii salicylatis............. gr. xxx (1.944) 


gr. ijss (0.162) 
M. et ft. tablet No. x. 
Sig.—One tablet every hour or two. 
“For the fever aconite may be employed, and, if the throat be involved, 
byronia may be given in conjunction.” 


A HOMEOPATH’S OPINION OF OTHER SCHOOLS. 


An Ohio homeopath pays his compliments to his allopathic brethren in the 
following language, and at the same time shows some misgivings as to his 
own school: 

“Much has beer. heard in the last seventy or eighty years about the ‘regular’ 
and ‘irregular’ pliysician. The first prescribes without any rule (except that 
of limitation), and is consequently ‘regular ;’ the second tries to prescribe only 
by rule, and hence is conspicuously ‘irregular.’ At the present day we arc 
not infrequently treated to the paradox of the allopath prescribing by the rule 
of both homeopathie selection and dose, and he is the irregular; while the 
homeopath, with his large doses of drugs furnished by the manufacturing 
chemists, lays himself quite liable to the charge of being regular. Does this 
mean that the homeopathic lamb is preparing to rise up within the allopathic 
lion, after the manner of a post-historic millennial scheme, or is the Kilkenny 
cat style of amalgamation working out another example of the ‘survival of the 
fittest ? ” 

The following cases are cited by the same eminent authority. I have no 
reason for doubting the statements. Whether true or not, they illustrate the 
relentless warfare carried on by the opposing schools of drug therapeutics: 

“The case is that of a wealthy European whose attending physicians dis- 
agreed over his disease, whereupon he resolved to consult several physicians 


‘ 
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and to take their treatment if any course was perfectely agreed upon by three. 
He consulted many, keeping an exact account of every consultation in a book 
for the purpose, resembling a ledger in large folio. But he did not succeed in 
finding any two who agreed respecting his case. Accordingly he did not 
follow any advice, but remained without treatment. The number of physi- 
cians he consulted was 477, and the number of prescriptions was 832, contain- 
ing in all 1,097 remedies. 

“A similar case occurred in this country about ten years ago. Twelve of 
the leading physicians of each school were sent a description of a case with an 
urgent request to name the remedies indicated, inclosing the usual consulta- 
tion fee, with the result that no two of the allopaths prescribed alike; in fact, 
each sent a widely different prescription from the others, while all the 
homeopaths, without an exception, prescribed the same remedy.” 


AN ECLECTIC’S OPINION OF OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The following is taken from a book written for the laity by one of the ablest 
exponents of the Eclectic school: 

“A certain class of physicians claim to be regulars, and the direct descend- 
ants of Esculapius. ‘They further claim to possess all the science and litera- 
ture of the profession, and to be par excellence. To hear them talk or to read 
their works, it would be supposed that they were the embodiment of perfec- 
tion, and that it would be impossible for any persons outside of their ranks 
to know anything of the healing art. Yet it was these same men that twenty 
cr thirty years ago gave calomel by the teaspoonful, and in every disease, and 
that bled in almost every acute affection. 

“There has been a very marked change for the better in this school. They 
have been forced by public sentiment to almost entirely discard mercury, anti- 
mony and the lancet, and to adopt other and milder means of treatment. It 
is true, many hold on to their old errors with great tenacity, and others have 
discarded them under protest, and not as yet become acquainted with better 
means. But the change is going on, and they will be forced to complete it. 

“Our old school brethren are noted for their illiberality, their self-esteem, 
and their antipathy to change. Ever ready to investigate anything that is 
stamped as legitimate, born within the ranks and that does not conflict with 
their prejudices, they reject with contempt anything that comes to them from 
without. They have changed greatly within the last twenty years, and the 
change is still going on, and we hope that the errors will be forsaken in twenty: 
years more. , 

“May we not reasonably and justly conclude that the attenuated form of 
medication—the infinitesimal doses—often receive credit when none should 
be awarded to it; that their influence is imaginary, and not real; that they 
exercise no positive curative agency in many, perhaps not in any ease in which 
they are administered, but in which it is ascribed to them; that the effects are 
negative, and that the powerful influences, benefits and advantages, claimed 
to follow from the exhibition of the millionth or decillionth part of a grain of 
charcoal, common salt, or of silex (and all other agents when administered in 
a form so attenuated), and earried out according to the doctrines of Hahne- 
mann, are but an imposition on the credulity of the people, which must be 
apparent to anyone who investigates the subject? Does it not seem to be a 
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mere placebo—the bread-pills, or colored-water exhibited in a new form? To 
believe that a dose of the most simple agent, so minute that it is entirely 
beyond the conception of the human mind, exercises such a powerful control 
over the human system when in a state of disease, requires an imagination so 
acute (it seems to us) as it falls to the lot of but few mortals to possess. As 
well may we imagine that the millionth or decillionth part of a grain of our 
daily sustenance, taken three times a day, will be sufficient to sustain life; 
that it will support the wants of the animal economy, and maintain all the 
varied processes of secretion, excretion and innervation, as that a similar 
amount of salt, charcoal, ete., will effect great sanative changes upon the 
human body when in a state of disease.” 


QUERIES. 


These considerations lead me to ask a few questions, some of which are 
suggested by Judge Andrew Ellison’s masterly address on “The Legal Aspects 
of the Practice of Osteopathy.” 

1. In view of the facts presented above can anyone claim that the giving of 
drugs for the cure of disease is a science or that drug medication is not 
dangerous? Alexander M. Ross, M. D., F. R. S. L., England, makes the 
following terrible charge: “I charge that they (the leaders of the profession) 
have bitterly opposed every real and scientific reform in the healing art; they 
have filled the world with incurable invalids and given respectability to 
quackery by the outrageous quackery of the profession itself.” A score of 
eminent medical men could be quoted to the same effect. 

2. is it within the province of legislative action to say that the people shall 
not secure and pay for the services of any doctors but allopaths, homeopaths 
and eclectics? A negative answer does not question the right of a legislature 
to restrict any practice to those who prove themselves to possess the knowledge 
necessary to a thorough understanding of the subjects relating to the human 
bedy and especially to a knowledge of and skill in the practice followed in 
their methods of treatment. A positive answer implies the right of the legis- 
lature to take away from the people the most cherished rights guaranteed to 
them by our institutions. , 

3. Has a legislative body a right to prohibit or discourage the scientific 
spirit? If so, it should be a scientific body and possess erudition even beyond 
that claimed by scientists themselves. Furthermore, such conduct is in direct 
opposition not only to the spirit of the age but to the spirit of our organic 
laws as set forth in the Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution of Ohio and the 
Constitution of the United States, all of which have clauses providing for the 
fostering of knowledge and encouraging of scientific investigation. An affirma- 
tive answer is absurd unless we admit that a legislative body has a right to 
throw every possible barrier in the way of scientific progress. 

4. Is it within the province of a legislative body to say that new schools 
of medicine shall not be evolved? 1 answered in the affirmative, it could put 
an end to all progress, unless, perchance, some man or body of men should 
break the barriers of tradition and training and force their brethren to an 
acceptance of their own new theories. The history of mankind shows that 
progress was never made in that mav. 
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5. Can legislative action prohibit any vocation, business or calling which 
is not detrimental to the people? Again we acknowledge the right to restrict 
and regulate, but when the point of prohibition is reached the boundary of 
equity, justice, and reason has been overstepped. The only purpose of law is 
the welfare of the people, not their detriment. 

6. Suppose some new system be evolved, must it await legislative action 
before it will even be permitted to demonstrate its merits? Would it not be 
wiser for our medical friends to pursue the course advised by one Judas of 
old when he spoke in defense of the early Christians, saying: ‘Refrain from 
these men and let them alone; for if this council or this work be of men, it 
will come to naught; but if it be of God, ve cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found to fight against God.” Instead of being compelled to beg for 
recognition and fight ignorant opposition, the new in medicine (osteopathy ) 
which is fraught with less danger than the old, should be given every oppor- 
tunity to prove its utility or enable the people to learn that it is worthless. 

7. Does law ever compel you or me, when our personal interests only are 
concerned, to accept what we even believe to be injurious when we feel sure 
that there is a better way? The testimony of those in authority in medicine 
shows that drug medication is not scientific and that there is no unanimity 
among them. Hence, to force all to submit or perchance, die, even though 
death is according to law, is contrary to the spirit of justice and liberty. 
Note the following charge by Dr. Ross, the same eminent authority quoted 
above: “I charge that they have, under the treacherous guise of protecting 
the people from quackery, secured the enactment of most unjust monopolistic 
laws which deprive the people of one of their dearest and most important 
rights—the right in the hour of sickness and in the presence of death to 
choose their own medicine.” 

8. Could the examination by a board of drug doctors be a test as to the 
qualifications of an osteopath to practice his profession? The people have a 
right to insist that a doctor workine mechanically upon the human body, the 
most intricate of all machines, shall prove his qualifications for that work just 
as a mechanical or electrical engineer is required to prove his qualification 
before a board of examiners competent to judge. The people have a right to 
the assurance that every person practicing osteopathy possesses a knowledge of 
osteopathic theory and therapeutics, as a knowledge of materia medica is re- 
quired of the doctor who prescribes drugs. 

9. Is it reasonable or fair to ask osteopaths to be examined by those who 
are their avowed enemies, who have had no training in the specifie work in 
which osteopaths are engaged? Such a procedure is unheard of in testing 
qualifications along other lines. As well appoint a board of examiners from 
preachers to test the qualifications of an engineer in order to certify to the 
people his ability to run a stationary steam engine. The opposition may say 
that graduates of medical colleges are competent to judge as to the knowledge 
of any and all sciences and arts relating to the treatment of diseases. Not so, 
as long as they persist in claiming that osteopathy is “massage,” “rubbing,” 
“faith eure,” “suggestion,” ete., or as long as they claim that a spinal curva- 
ture, chronic contraction of tissues along the spine, or sore spots, have no sig- 
nificance in rheumatism, pneumonia, nephritis, digestive derangements, ete. 
Such ignorance is not chargeable to all M. D.’s—possibly to a very small per- 
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centage—but that minority seems to be at the front when that learned profes- 
sion expresses an opinion of osteopathy in their conventions or through their 
journals. 

10. Is it fair to the people to try to deprive them of so beneficent and com- 
paratively harmless a treatment as genuine osteopaths give and at the same 
time constantly have thrust upon their attention remedies that are positively 
injurious? Twenty to thirty per cent. of the advertising space in Cincin- 
nati street cars is taken up with ‘“‘ads” of liver pills and other “sure cures” for 
constipation, and from thirty to forty per cent. by remedies that no reputable 
physician would recommend. Osler speaks of “that most injurious of all 
habits, drug taking,” as a cause of constipation, and every honest physician 
will tell you the same thing. As osteopaths profit by such sales by the increase 
of the number of their patients, they cannot object to the protection the law 
throws about the sale of such drugs on personal grounds. The people pay the 
bills and suffer the consequences while the drug venders receive the profits. 

Our clear duty, therefore, as osteopaths, is to maintain the stand we have 
taken as physicians. Let us not knowingly violate any statute law, but let us 
resist to the last any interference with our rights as citizens and law abiding 
subjects and any abolition of the rights of the people through legislative action 
to secure the most effective treatment known to science in time of distress 
caused by disease. Let us insist upon a standard of qualification for our pro- 
fession second to none required by any other calling or profession demanding 
knowledge, intelligence, skill, faithfulness and integrity, if, perchance, it be- 
comes necessary for us to appeal to our legislative bodies for recognition. 





DISTURBANCE OF PHYSIOLGOICAL RHYTHM. 


Paper prepared for and read before the American Osteopathic Association at Kirksville, Mo., July 2, 1901, 
by ROBERT D. Emery, D. O., 
of the Pacific School of Osteopathy. 


The fact that various organs of the body have a distinct periodical rhythm 
has been known for a long time. ‘This is of course due to the rhythmical 
contractions of the unstriated or involuntary muscular fibres and controlled 
by the nerves of the sympathetic system. As examples of this we have the 
rhythm of spleen, heart, stomach, intestines, kidneys, and the upper portion of 
the uterus. 

That this rhythm differs materially as to the time of action in different 
organs is readily shown by comparing the rhythm of the stomach with that 
of the uterus. | The stomach has its rhythm at no definite time as designated 
by the astronomical day, but simply operates in response to the reflected 
impulses originated by the presence of food in the stomach. The rhythm 
of the uterus, on the other hand, is present as a function of that organ for 
but a portion of the life of a woman. While it is present, it has quite 
definite times for appearing as marked by the calendar. 
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It appears that this rhythm is always controlled by the sympathetic nerves. 
It is often affected to a marked extent by the impulses coming from the 
cerebro spinal nerves, but these impulses seem to produce an effect upon 
rhythm only by acting through the sympathetics. | We notice here the close 
connection existing between sympathetic and cerebro spinal systems. 

It would also appear that manv other organs besides those already men- 
tioned have rhythmical movements. In many eases, however, where a 
rhythm is suspected, it has not been absolutely demonstrated. 

It is my belief that all portions of the body which contain the unstriated 
muscular fibres, are supplied by the sympatheties, and that wherever we have 
these unstriated fibres we have rhythmical movements, controlled by the 
sympathetic nerves which in the main hold this control independent of the 
cerebro spinal system. 

I also believe that the sympathetic system has a definite and very delicate 
adjustment, and that each part is in very close touch, by means of its plexuses 
and ganglia, with every other part, that the whole is bound very closely 
together. 

As the sympathetic nerves are both sensory and motor it seems perfectly 
plausible that as soon as a svmpathetic nerve is so irritated that instead 
of sending the proper impulse to a part which should inaugurate or continue 
a natural rhythm of the part, it would convey impulses which would partially 
or entirely destroy it, and then the sensory nerves would be obliged to 
convey to the ganglia and other portions of the sympathetic system impulses 
which would be reorganized, and transmitted to organs to harshly jar upon 
the beautiful rhythm there found. 

At such a time as this it would only be that infallible tendency of nature, 
toward the normal which would prevent such a breach of rhythm from being 
fatal, but the body under this wise provision is able shortly to adjust itself 
perfectly unless the pathological impulses continue. 

If, however, abnormal impulses generated by pathological conditions con- 
tinue to disturb the normal rhythm of an organ day after day, month after 
month, and vear after year, it would not seem in the least strange if that 
part of the svmpathetics most affected and even the whole system would 
receive a blow from which it would be long in recovering. 

Pathological conditions really could exist which would cause these ab- 
nermal impulses and to what extent in actual life disease is caused in this 
way it is difficult to say, but it is my belief that disturbance of rhythm 
causes a large percentage of the diseases to which flesh is heir, and more- 
over is present as an unfavorable factor in almost every pathological con- 
dition. 

It seems to me that in studying out the causes of disease that too much 
attention is paid to the immediate cause of the trouble and too little reason- 
ing done in the matter of ascertaining the condition which would have made 
that immediate cause possible. 

The student should be trained to reason carefully on diseases, taking for 
his basis all the known principles of physiology and physiological chemistry, 
and the laws of hygiene and dietetics. These naturally have to be based 
upon a good and definite understanding of anatomy and histology. 

In my opinion, the whole number of real causes of disease is not nearly 
so great as is oftentimes thought. This is because in such a large number 
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of cases the physician does not seem to appreciate the importance of the real 
cause, or has not been trained to understand it and therefore takes note of 
a condition which appears as a way-station and pronounces that the real 
cause of the pathological condition. 

The causes of disease [ would divide into four general classes as follows: 
(1) Lack of proper hygienic care, (2) external irritation, (3) anatomical 
malpositions, and (4) organized forms, either animal or vegetable, in or upon 
the body. This classification may be rather erude—there is no definite line 
of demarkation between the different classes of causes, but in general it 
covers the ground which I desire it should. 

In the first class we have (a) lack of proper food, (b) inadequate amount 
of fresh air, (¢) insufficient exercise, (d) carelessness about keeping the 
body in a natural position, and (e) extreme fatigue. The second class 
comprises (a) overeating and eating of irritating substances, (b) poison- 
ous substances, either neurotic or irritant, taken into or applied to the body, 
(c) masturbation and sexual excess, (d) wounds, bruises, burns, ete., (e) 
heat and cold, and (f) unnatural binding of the body by corsets, collars, ete. 
The third class contains the following: Dislocations and fractures, displace- 
ments of tendons, ligaments and other tissues and organs, all due to external 
violence. The fourth class includes bacteria and animal parasites. 

Almost all of these conditions when they affect the body profoundly pro- 
duce a large part of the trouble by disturbing the natural rhythm of the 
rhythmical portions of the body. 

I am very anxious that students should be taught to reason while dealing 
with cases, taught to go back to the real cause of the pathological conditions, 
and taking the symptoms one by one in the order of their presentation to 
study, using all of the known facts relating to the human body, the meaning 
of each symptom. Altogether too much accepting is done by the student. 
He studies that certain symptoms are associated with a certain pathological 
condition, and that is all these manifestations mean to him. They are ele- 
ments of the whole to him and he does not realize that there is something 
behind them, something that forms the very foundation upon which his 
reasoning and diagnosis should rest. 

The first condition that we will consider is that of a displaced fifth dorsal 
vertebra. We will consider that this twisting was caused by direct wrench 
in some accident. The irritation induced in this manner causes contraction 
of the skeletal muscles in this region, and an interference with-the blood 
supply, with consequent greater irritation of the nerves, is caused. The 
spinal nerves carry the impulses thus abnormally induced to the sympathetic 
nerves, which transmit them over the splanchnics to the solar plexus, where 
they are reformed. They pass from the solar plexus over lines of least 
resistance, e. g. to the stomach, where they interfere with the natural rhythm 
of this organ, and a pathological condition here results. If the original 
irritation is continuous but slight the individual may not realize any distinct 
trouble for some time, and then coincident with a period of overeating the 
stomach will lose its equilibrium and the original trouble will manifest itself 
in some form of gastric disease. 

In diseased conditions of this kind it is difficult, often impossible, to de- 
termine positively the real cause of the trouble. 

If the physician having the oversight of the case says that it is a case 
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of overeating, it will be extremely difficult to disprove his statement, es- 
pecially if the patient improves upon a very careful regulation of the diet, as 
usually will be the case. Let us look at the case further, however. The 
irritation from the fifth dorsal had caused the stomach to lose its natural 
rhythm to such an extent that as soon as the stomach was unnaturally loaded 
with food it refused to act. The undigested food by its presence and by 
its decomposition caused the irritation which resulted in the gastric disease. 
Naturally when the stomach was given a good rest it would regain its 
normal rhythm to a large extent, but still in this case it would be wrong for 
us to say that the overeating was the real cause of the trouble, for in all prob- 
ability but for the original irritation from the central dorsal region the 
stomach could have digested its heavy burden of food without manifesting 
any distinct signs of disease. 

The impulses originating at the fifth dorsal, if the irritation is great, may 
produce many more pathological conditions. |Impulses starting as above 
may pass to the solar plexus, be reorganized and in addition to the impulses 
which are then sent out to the stomach, we may have others going to the liver, 
kidneys, the uterus and oviducts, the intestines, ete., causing in this way 
an interference with the natural rhythm, making them functionate too rap- 
idly, too slowly or irregularly, and thus causing more tangible disease of 
the same. 

Further pathological conditions would resuit in this case, from the fact 
that with the loss of the natural functionating power of the stomach and in- 
testines, and the liver and other elaborating organs, the food would not be 
converted properly into assimilable products, the intestines would not take 
up the necessary amount of food for health and the liver, ete., would fail 
to convert the food into a form in which it could be used by the tissues and 
then would fail to convert the waste products into urea and other sub- 
stances which could be readily thrown from the body, and now we have as 
a result poorly nourished tissues, blood laden with waste material, in other 
words anemia and co-incident organic and functional disease. 

In the above I have taken up a general line of reasoning, using as an ex- 
ample the impulses which might come from the region of the fifth dorsal 
vertebra. Lesions in other localities along the spine or at the ribs could 
produce troubles which would also produce effects in similar ways. I firmly 
believe that disease conditions could be brought about in exactly the manner 
that I have stated. I have had two eases recently which appeared in every 
wav to bear out the reasoning just cited. 

I wish to caution the osteopath, however, to be very careful not toe fall into 
the error of looking always for the original cause of pathological conditions 
at the spine, or the ribs. I think that great error is made frequently by the 
osteopathic physician when he tries to reason many diseased conditions from 
original causes of this nature. In a large percentage of cases the real cause 
will be found further back. The spinal or costal condition may have an 
important bearing on the case, especially as regards treatment, but we must 
remember that these conditions may be secondary to other conditions, some 
of which I will now mention. 

The osteopath in his eagerness to secure as many new facts as possible 
relative to the treatment of diseases from an osteopathic standpoint, must 
not forget the well-known hygienic and physiological laws which form the 
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very basis of health and which dictate the lives of men, that they may 
remain healthy. 

I desire to call your attention to the great importance of sedentary life, 
impure air, improper food, ete., and the way in which some of the path- 
ological conditions which result from these causes are brought about. 

If a man sits in a cramped position at his desk all day and continues this 
day after day what will be the result? The skeletal muscles do not have 
to exercise, therefore carbon compounds do not have to be oxidized or burned 
to give the necessary energy to perform work and the body immediately ree- 
ognizes the fact that it is not necessary to store in the muscles compounds 
which could be easily converted into muscular energy and as a result the 
oxidation of these compounds exceeds, for a time at least, the deposition of 
new tissue compounds or elements in these muscles. The oxidized com- 
pounds are carried away from these muscles by the blood to be further used 
by being further oxidized, or to be immediately eliminated from the body. 
Thus the muscles become weakened, i. e., they have given up those sub- 
stances which could be readily converted into muscular energy and therefore 
have not the power to respond energetically to the nerve impulse when it 
comes to them. 

‘ If.we add to this the effect of impure air, air which has been breathed 
and rebreathed, the deteriorated condition of the muscles is very much in- 
creased, for added to the physiological wasting of the muscles from non-use 
we have present a diseased condition due to an attempt to nourish the muscles 
with waste-laden blood, this impure blood not only causes a weakened condi- 
tion of the muscles, but causes a general weakening of all the tissues of the 
body. 

We now ask how does the blood become waste-laden? Oxygen is taken 
into tne human body not for the purpose of aiding in the formation of com- 
pounds suitable for use as tissues of the body, as is the case to a large extent 
in the vegetable kingdom, but to aid in the destruction of complex compounds 
already in the body and the oxidation of these destruction products to pro- 
duce heat and energy, so that apparently the chief function of the oxygen 
which is inhaled is to produce heat and energy and incidentally to convert 
the carbon compounds of the body into compounds which can be readily 
eliminated, i. e., carbon dioxide, urea, ete. 

Now if the air which we breathe is impure air, if it contains large quan- 
tities of carbon dioxide which have been expelled from the lungs, the result 
is that the molecules of oxygen are separated from one another by the diffusion 
of the carbon dioxide in the air, which means that in a given volume of this 
kind of air, i. e. impure air, there will be a diminished amount of oxygen, so 
that when one breathes such air he secures a less percentage of oxvgen to the 
volume than he ought. The result of this is that when the blood comes to the 
lungs bearing the carbon dioxide from the whole body the hemoglobin of the 
blood takes up as much oxygen as it can reach, but although the affinity 
between hemoglobin and oxygen is strong, it is only strong enough to attract 
those oxygen molecules which are pressing closely upon the membranes which 
form the barriers between the blood and the air of the lungs. As we have 
said carbon dioxide has diffused through this air and consequently we have 
carbon dioxide molecules holding the positions next to the membranes which 
should have been held by oxygen molecules and so the hemoglobin is unable to 
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give up its carbon dioxide, for which it has a certain affinity, and so moves on 
carrying this waste compounds when it should be carrying oxygen. 

The result of this is that the carbon dioxide being a fully oxidized product 
cannot be used by the body in any way and the amount of oxygen being inade- 
quate for the proper oxidation of the compounds of the body we have com- 
pounds formed in the body like oxalie aeid, urie acid, ete., which indicate 
insutiicient or improper oxidation. These substances act either like poisons-— 
neurotic or irritant—or like physical impediments to normal activity by 
vecupying the positions that should be occupied by normal compounds, a case 
analogous to the one when carbon dioxide displaced the oxygen. 

Of course the muscular and other tissues become weakened in this wav 
and this permits the tissues and organs of the body to follow the laws of 
gravitation and fall from their normal positions. The clavicles drop down, 
the ribs descend and the person may become round shouldered. | The spine 
may also become laterally curved. 

The dropping down of the ribs would cause a descent of the organs of the 
thorax, abdomen and pelvis. The viscera of the pelvis having the least 
opportunity of being properly accommodated when an attempt is made to 
displace them downward naturally resent the new state of affairs most 
strongly. ‘The result is that abnormal impulses are sent up from the pelvic 
organs over the svmpathetic nerves to the solar plexus, from which, after re- 
cerganization, they are sent to various orgens to destroy the rhythm there 
found. 

[ reiterate, the importance of a disturbance of the physiological rhythm ot 
one or more of the organs of the body cannot be over-estimated. We need 
only to glance at the effect of a disturbance of the normal activity of the kid- 
ney to realize this. The products of retrograde metamorphosis which should 
be immediately eliminated would accumulate in the bloed and the result 
is apparent. 

A disturbance of the normal activity of the liver might cause diminished 
glvcogenic functions, improper action of this organ in transforming the 
mother substance of creatin in urea, leaving it as leuein, tyrosin, ete., which 
would tax the system to eliminate, formation of too much cholesterin caus- 
ing biliary caleuli or improper formation of bile, thus interfering with the 
normal functioning power of the small intestines. 

The effect of interference with the activity of other organs can be rea- 
soned out in the same way, and the result will be obvious. 

It is verv unfortunate that physicians have in such vast numbers of cases 
recognized ‘the indications of this disturbance of rhythm in one organ only 
and have told their patients that they were suffering from liver, or stomach, 
bowel or kidney trouble and that all of their symptoms and all their other 
troubles came from the organic disease of the organ decided upon. The 
physician then proceeds to treat his patient accordingly, usually by giving 
him some medicine which only increases the disturbance of normal rhythm. 
The patient gets worse instead of better, and finally gets tired of doctors 
and gives himself up to the tender care of nature, uses a little more care in 
his diet, takes proper exercise and quite naturally usually begins to improve. 

Another important cause of disturbance of physiological rhythm and hence 
important cause of disease is masturbation. 

The effect of this practice upon the sympathetic svstem and hence upon the 
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body in general is a consideration which should occupy the brains and pens 
of our thinking people much more than it does. 

It is horrible to see the terrible effects of this accursed practice upon the 
human race, and yet to see so little systematic work done to educate the 
individual above it. 

If masturbation affected just the few, as so many are inclined to think, it 
vould be different; but it doesn’t. 

The countless millions of individuals who have been debased in their own 
estimation if not in the estimation of others, the degraded morals, the 
weakened mental condition and the unhealthy body, all caused by this prac- 
tice, should be a warning to every father and mother in the land, and if they 
could but realize the true significence of all this, no feeling of delicacy in the 
matter would stand in the way of the fulfillment of their whole duty toward 
their children. 

If there are those who are inclined to doubt this, then of them I wish to 
inquire why it is that in our young men we find such depraved tastes; why 
will men of usual culture and refinement cohabit with the lowest beings of the 
other sex; why do our soldier boys, representing the brawn and muscle of 
our country, show the uncontrollable lust and depravity of nature than can 
scarcely be believed and cannot be understood? It is simply because this de- 
basing practice has lowered their morals, has broken their ideals and given 
them a sense of lust that they could have attained in no other way. 

If the organs of the body do have a rhythm controlled by the sympathetic 
system and which can be influenced by impulses generated in various por- 
tions of the body then how greatly the profound irritations generated by this 
practice and passing over the sympathetics day after day, month after month ; 
yes, even year after year, must affect this rhythm of the organs producing 
disease of stomach, liver, heart, kidneys, intestines, ete., and incidentally 
causing «unemia, weakened tissues, slowed circulation, with, possibly, ab- 
normal tissue formations in consequence. ) 

I have seen individuals, many of them, whose sympathetic nervous systems 
were so shatterel by masturbation that they were unable to look one of their 
friends in the face without being thrown into a clammy perspiration. Some 
of these individuals present cases where the irritated nerves affect the stomach 
continually, but more markedly when impulses come to the sympatheties from 
the brain. These impulses are often very slight in intensity and in the 
nature of fear, awe, exaltation—as of love and passion—over-exertion, ete., 
but they produce a marked effect upon the stomach, causing loss of appetite 
and at times nausea. In addition to affecting the stomach, heat-flutter, loss 
of rhythm of bowels, with diarrhea, disturbances of the eye, roaring in the 
ear, intense frontal headache, more or less disturbance with the kidneys, ete., 
may be produced. 

These symptoms can all be produced in other ways than by the practice 
above mentioned, but the above citation shows (1) that very profound condi- 
tions of the system can be produced by this practice, and (2) it indicates 
guite strongly that the effect is produced through the sympatheties, thus 
producing a disturbance of rhythm. 

I have not the opportunity here to deal with this question in the manner 
in which it should be dealt with, but I do wish to say that I am convinced that 
thousands of lives are ruined yearly by this practice, and if this is true the 
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sooner the world wakes up to the need of proper education of the children 
along this line and the need of the free discussion of this question, giving it 
the place, near the head of the causes of pathological conditions, that it 
should have, the better it will be for the race. 

Briefly we will look over other causes of disease. 

Heredity has a great influence upon diseases, but we can hardly call 
heredity a primary cause because but for the real cause acting upon some 
member of the individual’s ancestry there would have been no pathological 
condition to transmit—health being the natural inheritance of the race. 

It has been absolutely demonstrated that bacteria are associated with cer- 
tain forms of disease and their connection with others has been strongly sus- 
pected, but in exactly what manner they act is still a very doubtful question. 

We know that by their action ptomains are produced, some of which are 
extremely toxic, but in exactly what way the toxin acts has not been demon- 
strated, and it is within the scope of reason to conclude that a certain amount 
of its effect is produced by the disturbance of rhythm in the blood vessels, 
abdominal viscera, ete. 

Again, there seems to be but little doubt that the intestinal parasites 
produce their effects upon the system largely by causing a disturbance of 
the rhythm of the alimentary tract. 

So we find that the treatment of the future must be based more and more 
upon physiological principles, and this means that the physiologists of the 
world must labor unceasingly to establish physiological facts. 

If we could but understand most of the changes—vital, chemical and phys- 
ical—which the body undergoes, how much better able we should be to apply 
the proper treatment when the body is diseased. 

We have assumed, in some portions of this paper, certain things to be true, 
but if these assumptions can be shown to be true, i. e. if it ean be demon- 
strated that all organs supplied by the sympatheties and having unstriated 
muscle fibres have a definite rhythm and that this rhythm can be easily 
disturbed by influences coming over the sympathetics generated in various 
ways in various portions of the body the significance of all this is apparent. 

In addition to indicating the importance of a disturbance of rhythm, I 
have attempted to point out the importance of taking every cause of disease 
into consideration when formulating your diagnosis and especially to reason 
concerning general rather than regarding special conditions, for I firmly 
believe that the successful practitioner must be a general diagnostician 
before he han be a specialist, and the general diagnostician is the man that 
we need more than the specialist in the osteopathic field at present. 

And now in closing let me say that there is no reason why the osteopath 
should not by his knowledge of histological, physiological, anatomical and 
chemical facts, be a worthy diagnostician and aided by his superb system 
of treatment be a truly successful practitioner. 
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BRONCHIAL ASTHMA. 
Clinic Lectuze before the American Osteopathic Association at Kirksville, July 4, rgor, 
by Pror. HARRY W. Forses, D. O. 
of S. S. Still College of Osteopathy, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. President, Fellow Practitioners, Ladies and Gentlemen—Mrs. B. 
comes to us seeking relief from a disability with this clinical history: Sud- 
denly, often in the night, she is seized with a paroxysm of severe dyspnoea. 
lf in the night, she is awakened as from a nightmare, with a sense of weight, 
and terrible constriction in the chest, and must immediately sit up in bed 
in her efforts at respiration. ‘There is at first no cough, no expectoration. 
She has the desire to cough, feels that a cough would certainly relieve her, 
but experiences that peculiar, poignant suffering resulting when the afferent 
paths for a reflex act are excited and the motor fails to respond. The chest 
stands distended in full inspiration. Contraction of the abdominal muscles 
makes the abdomen hard as a board. A superticial examination reveals the 
fact that the main diftieulty is with expiration. To get air into the chest is 
difficult, to get it out seems impossible. We have here typically inspiratory 
dyspnoea. Auseultation of the chest reveals rales sonorous, rales sibilant, most 
ntarked on expiration. Pereussion yields hyper-resonance. Later in the at- 
tack a harassing cough develops, fruitless at first, but accompanied by profuse 
expectoration as the attack subsides. © She has a chronie bronchitis which 
protracts the convalescence. After the paroxyvsm is over she is as well as be- 
fore, but lives in dread of a return. A cold will nearly certainly precipitate 
an attack in forty-eight hours. © Dust from a feather bed or floor, smoke from 
a pan in which pork is frying, aggravate and at times precipitate a paroxysm. 

With this clinical history the diagnosis is easy. We have a ease of bron- 
chial asthma. Duration, seventeen vears. The affection as we now see it 
is an evolution product of seventeen vears, modified more or less by change 
of climate, medication, ete. 

Treatment—We will first speak of treatment in a general way and then 
attempt to outline a rational treatment for this individual case. 

Perhaps in no disease should more importance be attached to the personal 
factor than in a case of bronchial asthma. In dealing with this we find that 
an influence of the most common, every-day kind, such as the odor of a flower 
or familiar animal, a transient worry, a slight interference with normal elim- 
ination, may become the efficient cause of disease (if vou choose to dignify it 
by calling it a disease), or at least of a grave.disturbance of vital functions, 
because of an extreme personal predisposition. Close observation and control 
are important for successful treatment. In it we have a highly instructive 
instance of the value of palliative as well as remedial treatment. 

ErioLtogicaL INpicatrions.—Prerentive Treatment.—When the case comes 
into our hands it is too late to think of prevention. The disease is on. The 
considerations to which we are introduced under predisposing causes should, 
however, foreibly impress us with the necessity of removing all lesions, recog: 
nized as predisposing a person to asthma or other disease when he comes int 
our hands for treatment. I appreciate the fact that preventive treatment is 
unattractive, that its effeets are not so tangible, palpable, or patent to the pliy 
sician and are much less so to the patient, who may refuse to believe that he 
ever would have suffered. Yet surely preventive treatment belongs to 
a higher order than remedial. To prevent, preserves unsoiled the linen; 
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remedial treatment in its fullest development cannot restore the original 
whiteness. 

Remedial Treatment—Remedial treatment. introduces us to causes of two 
orders, efficient. and predisposing. Efficient, Causes—Under efticient causes 
are found ineluded lesions in the upper respiratory passages, bronchi and 
lungs, e. g., nasal polvpi and tumefactions, enlarged tonsils, bronchial eatarrh, 
chronic pneumonia, plastic bronchitis, pleuritie adhesions and the conse- 
quence of these, enlarged cervical and bronchial lymph glands, and it is to 
be studiously remembered, all vertebral, costal, museular and ligamentous 
lesions beneath these as causes. The indications for treatment arising from 
a consideration of these do not require discussion here. Among efticient 
causes are included various poisous. These are first, extrinsic, for example, 
odorous particles in connection with flowers, animals, ete., pollen, certain 
drugs, such as ipecacnanha and tobacco; second, those of intrinsie origin, the 
products of disturbed metabolism. The indication is clear, protection from 
one, removal of the other. Food, feeling and indigestion have much to 
account for in the causation of asthma. The catarrhal diathesis, or special 
proclivity to “take cold” niust be inquired after before rational treatment 
is planned. Predisposing Causes—Asthima is in its very nature a nervous 
disease, a disturbance of a great and very sensitive neuro-museular mechan- 
ism. = This introduces us to the subject of predisposition, and, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, think profoundly ene moment, all of us are exposed to the efficient 
causes of asthina, but happily few are burdened with this predisposition. “A 
nervous system morbidly keen, a bronchial mucosa morbidly sensitive, that 
responds te degrees or kinds of stimulation which does not affect the average 
healthy individual.” Asthma is but one of many similar disabilities with 
which we meet in human pathology. — It resembles irritable heart, nervous 
dyspepsia, nervous glycosuria, migraine, urticaria, ete. Note the parallel, the 
odor of a flower, a paroxysm of asthma; an indigestible meal, palpitation 
of the heart; a meal of shell fish, urticaria; unusual mental or physical exer- 
tion, migraine. Not only do these maladies resemble asthma in their mode 
of origin, but also in the course which they pursue. They are all exquisitely 
acute, characterized especially by sudden onset of extreme functional dis- 
turbance which terminates as abruptly as it begins. 

In what does this predisposition consist? Are we content to use a word in- 
stead of an explanation 4 Were vou to ask me what I mean by predisposition 
to asthma, I should reply that grave functional disturbance is produced in 
this individual by external influences which do not visibly affect the great 
majority of mankind, hence, he is predisposed to asthma. This being a fact 
universally aecepted, then apriori this person is differently constituted, has a 
peculiar organization, ave! if vou please, suffers from a certain definite, pe- 
culiar disorganization. Let me further and more specifically state, and I 
ground this observation on experience, and so far as 1 am aware it accords 
with the experience of practitioners generally, that this predisposition has for 
an anatomical basis lesions in the thorax and spine. Usually these are fovind 
to be turning and impaction of the ribs on the right side from the third to the 
sixth, lesions in the corresponding portion of the spine, less constantly lesions 
in the corresponding ribs on the left side. 

Pathological Indications—Bevond the indications arising from a know!l- 


edge of the predisposing cause, indications for treatment based on morbid 
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anatomy are those arising from a consideration of the efficient causes and 
their anatomical basis, e. g., a chronic naso-pharyngeal catarrh and the 
cervical and upper dorsal lesions underlying it, and those arising from the 
complications and sequel. 

Clinical Indications—Just as the disease presents in its course the par- 
oxysm and the interval, so the indications for treatment fall naturally under 
two heads; first, treatment of the paroxysm, palliative in nature, antispas- 
modie in kind; second, treatment during the interval, remedial in nature, 
alterative in kind. Palliative treatment includes all those measures which 
may be directed against spasm such as stimulation, by transverse friction, 
alternate pressure and relaxation, or steady pressure; of sensory nerve 
trunks, notably the posterior, lateral cutaneous and the anterior cutaneous 
branches of dorsal nerves (in my experience steady pressure—mark, I do not 
use the term inhibition to designate the method, for it is the result I am en- 
deavoring to achieve—on the posterior branches of the uppor dorsal nerves 
has yielded the most satisfactory results); gently lifting the clavicles and 
making firm pressure on the branches of the cervical plexus which descend 
over it; lifting the hyoid, larynx and trachea, application of heat between 
the shoulders, ete. Unfortunately, the mind of the patient, and often that 
of the physician, is concentrated on the paroxysm and measures of a purely 
sedative kind for its relief, to the neglect of measures of vastly greater im- 
portance. Certainly the paroxvsm demands treatment, but it is only a small 
part of asthma and it would be far better to ignore it entirely than to seize 
upon it as the sole opportunity for treatment. It has another unfortunate 
side. Asthmaties as a class are intractable, rebellious, neurotic and easily 
drift into a habit of using morphine, chloral, aleohol, smoking various sub- 
stances, etc., measures which often afford temporary relief at the expense of 
future well-being. Hence the importance of inquiring after and stopping 
such habits in planning rational treatment. 

Remedial treatment consists in the removal and counteraction of the 
predisposing and efficient causes. And while those lesions regarded as the 
anatomical basis of the predispesition are of capital importance and the 
necessity for removal is urgent, they are not the only irregularities demand- 
ing removal. Those lesions underlving the efficient causes and those which, 
like a nasal polypus, may become an efficient cause because of being a source 
of constant peripheral irritation, require attention. In fact, no lesion, how- 
ever trivial or remote, should be ignored in a disability like bronchial asthma. 

Outline in Practice—Turning our attention now to the individual ease, 
we find in our search for indication in the field of etiology that she suffers 
with a chronic hypertrophic nasal-pharyngeal catarrh and chronic bronchitis. 
Many of the cervical lymph glands are swollen and tender. Symptoms of 
gastro-intestinal catarrh have been prominent in the whole course of the 
disease. She perspires freely on little exertion and on halting quickly feels 
a chill. 

Examination of the spine reveals the normal configuration disturbed 
as follows: The cervical curve is accentuated, dorsal curve diminished, lum- 
bar curve reversed. Cervical lesions: The second vertebra is anterior on 
the third; fifth, sixth and seventh impacted. Dorsal lesions: Third and 
fourth vertebrae rotated, spine to left, ninth to twelfth slightly posterior and 
impacted so that they move as one piece. Lumbar lesions: Fourth vertebra 
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posterior on fifth, and because of the reversal of the curve the upper lumbar 
region is broken. Examination of the thorax reveals a rigid chest, the third 
and fourth ribs on the right, depressed and slightly turned so the inter- 
spaces between the third and fourth and fourth and fifth are nearly ob- 
literated; the seventh and ninth ribs on the right, eighth and tenth on the 
left are turned so the lower border is directed more outward than the outer 
surface upward. 

The indication is clear: Removal of all lesions. With due respect for 
the gastro-intestinal disability we order that indigestible articles of all 
kinds be avoided ; the meals, especially supper, light, and supper eaten at least 
three hours before retiring. To reduce this special proclivity to sweat, in 
addition to the correction of the spinal lesions, we order a soap and water 
bath each morning. 

Prognosis—The prognosis for this case is fairly good. By persistent 
and careful treatment we should be able to relieve her. 

Treatment in these cases as a rule should not be given more often than 
once a week. Some cases do well on treatment more often, and in others 
a longer interval than one week between treatments seems to get the best 
results. Realizing that many of these lesions are effective beause they are 
sources of peripheral irritation, we should be careful to make each treatment 
short and specific. 

! thank vou for your courtesy and attention, and assure you that it has 
indeed been a pleasure to me to have had the honor of addressing this 
body of representative osteopaths, a pleasure not unmarred by a feeling of 
inability. 





OHIO OSTEOPATHS VICTORIOUS. 


The Supreme Court Again Administers a Fatherly Chastisement to an 
Erring Medical Board. 


The legal status of osteopathy in Ohio has been one of conjecture since it 
first entered the state. The early osteopaths met a stubborn antagonism 
from the State Medical Board and the medical profession generally. In 
the early part of 1897 the arm of the law was first brought into active 
service. A charge of “practicing medicine without a license from the State 
Medical Board” was brought against E. H. Eastman, D. O., of Akron. The 
definition of “practice of medicine” in the law then in force was: 

Any person shall be regarded as practicing medicine or surgery within the meaning of 
this act who shall * * * for a fee prescribe, direct or recommand for the use of any 
person any drug or medicine, or any other agency for the treatment * * * of disease. 

Dr. Eastman was charged with using an “‘ageney” and was therefore, in 
the opinion of the medical board, amenable to the law. He was discharged, 
however, by Common Pleas Judge J. A. Kohler, who held that “other 
agency” could apply only to things of “like kind” mentioned in the statute 
before—drug and medicine. 


* b 
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Lhe next legal battle was begun at Toledo, Lueas County, the case being 
brought against W. J. Liffring, D. O. 

In th's case the charge was “practicing medicine,” in that Dr. Liffring did 
treat disease by “rubbing and kneading the body,” medicine here being used 
in the broad sense—the healing art. Defendant’s demurrer was sustained 
by the common pleas court and the case appealed to the supreme court of the 
state by the medical board, where final action was reached in November, 
189%, the lower court being sustained. 

Immediately following this decision, there was introduced into the general 
assembly in 1900 what is known as the Love medical bill, which, after numer- 
ous amendments, became a law. 

In this the definition of the “practice of medicine” was changed with the 
evident intent to render inoperative the supreme court’s decision. It reads 
as tollows: 

Any person shall be regarded as practicing medicine, surgery or midwifery 
who shall use the words or letters “Professor.” “Dr..” “Dector.’ “M.D. * * or who 


shall recommend for a fee for like use any drug or medicine, appliance, application, opera 


tion or treatment of whatever nature, for the cure of * lisease. 


At. that session of the General Assembly considerable opposition was devel- 
eped to the passage of the untair bill bv the advocates of osteopathy. In the 
senate it was blocked, and the friends of the measure soon realized that there 
was no hope of its passage without making concessions favorable to oste- 
opathy. Near the close of the session the following amendment was pro- 
posed by them, which was introduced as a “compromise measure’ —although 
no osteopathist was a party to such compromise : 

* * * This act shall not apply to any osteopath who holds a diploma from a legally 
chartered and regularly conducted school of osteopathy in good standing as such, wherein 
the course of instruction requires at least four terms of five months each in fowr separate 
years. Providing that the said osteopath shall pass an examination satisfaccory to the 
State Board of Medical Registration and Examinaion in the following subects: Anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry and physical diagnosis. Provided that said osteopath shall not be 
granted the privilege of administering drugs nor cf performing major or operative surgery. 


With this misrepresentation the bill was passed with practically no op- 
pesition. With its passage new hostilities were at once begun. — Dr. H. TH. 
Gravett, president of the Ohio Osteopathic association, was arrested, and for 
one vear has been in the courts. 

The defendant’s brief presents the following objections to the law: 


1. It is not within legislative authority to fix a conclusive rule of evidence, nor arbi- 
trarily determine a question of science. 

2. The words, appliance, operation or treatment, must be read: medical appliance, ap- 
plication, operation or treatment, and therefore do not include treatment of diseases where 
no medical means are used. 

3. Discriminations, for and against osteopaths, render the law void, because it grants 
a special privilege and is not of uniform operation. 

4+. The provision requiring osteopaths to graduate in an osteopathic school liaving four 
terms of five months each in four separate years, is prohibitive, and therefore void. 

>. If osteopaths are practicing medicine they are physicians and entitled to representa- 
tion on the Medical Board of Examiners. The board havng been organized without the 
Osteopathic school being represented thereon, is not a legal board, and cannot legally examine 
anybody. 


The brief closes with the following: 


Osteopathy is a great boon to suffering humanity. Like all blessings, which genius and 
courage have bestowed upon the human race, it has been met with contumely, ridicule and 
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scorn, by those who were ignorant of its merits; ‘too prejudiced to seek to learn of them, or 
pecuniarily interested in keeping its truths from the people. Happily it has passed, by the 
force of its own worth, through the periods of contemptuous silence, ridicule and popular 
abuse, to the stage of governmental restriction, which is always the last citadel in which 
bigotry makes a stand against progress. 


In February last the common pleas court of Darke County sustained the 
detendant’s demurrer, and the responsibility of appeal was again thrown 
upon the State Medical Board. This case was argued in the supreme court 
on October 4th, last, and the following decision handed down favorable to the 
osteopaths on December 2, 1901. The decision was written by Judge Joln 
A. Schauck, with unanimous concurrence of the other judges: 


SYLLABUS. 


1. The system of rubbing and kneading the body, commonly known as Osteopathy, is 
comprehended within the practice of medicine defined by section 4403f of the Revised Stat 
utes, as amended by the act of April 14. 1900. 

2. One who has an established practice in the healing of diseases may be required to 
conform to such reasonable standard respecting qualification therefor as the general assem- 
bly may prescribe, having in view the public health and welfare. 

5. A legislative enactment which discriminates against osteopaths by requiring them to 
hold diplomas from a college which requires four years of study, as a condition to their ob 
taining limited certificates which will not permit them to prescribe drugs or perform surgery, 
while not requiring such time of study from those contemplating the regular practice as a 
condition to their obaining unlimited certificates for the practice of medicine and surgery. is 
as to such discrimination, void, and compliance therewith cannot be exacted cf those who 
practice osteopathy. 


TILE INDICTMENT. 


Gravett was indicted at the October term, 1900, of the common pleas court, the charge 
being: “The jurors of the grand jury of the county of Darke and the state of Ohie, then and 
there duly impaneled, sworn and charged to inquire of and present all offenses whatever 
committed within the limits of said county, on their oaths, and in the name and by the au- 
thority of the state of Ohio do find and present: That Henry Hf. Gravett, late of said county, 
on the 11th day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand and nine hundred, at the 
county of Darke aforesaid, did knowingly, wilfully and unlawfully practice medicine in the 
state of Ohio and county aforesaid without having first complied with the provisions of the 
act of the general assembly of the state of Ohio entitled: “An act to regulate the practice 
of medicine in the state of Ohio, passed February 27, 1896, and amended April 14. 1900, in 
this that at the time and place aforesaid, he, the said Henry II. Gravett, did, fer a fee, to- 
wit, the sum of five ($.5.00) dollars prescribe and recommend for the use of one Martha 
Huddle, a certain application, operation and treatment, to-wit, a system of rubbing and 
kneading the body, commonly known as osteopathy, for the treatment, cure and relief of a 
certain bodily infirmity or disease the name and nature whereof is unknown to the jurors 
aforesaid, he, the said Henry H. Gravett, at the time aforesaid, not having obtained or re- 
ceived from the State Board of Medical Registration and Examination of the state of Ohio 
a certificate entitling him, the said Henry H. Gravett, to practice medicine or surgery 
within the state of Ohio, as required by the act aforesaid, he, the said Henry H. Gravett, 
at the time aforesaid not being entitled, under the act afcresaid, or laws of the state of Ohio, 
to practice medicine or surgery within the state of Ohio, contrary to the statute in such 
cases made and provided, and against the peace and dignity of the state of Ohio.” A 
demurrer to ‘this petition was sustained, to which the present exception is prosecuted. 


OPINION OF COURT. 


SnHavucK,. J. It is said that the decision of the court below is justified by the State of 
Ohio vy. Liffring, 61 Ohio St.. 39. the act charged in the indictment not being an offense 
within the terms of the statute. The practice which was there charged as unlawful is the 
same as that charged in the present indictment. By the statute then in force one was re 
garded as practicing medicine who should “for a fee prescribe, direct, or recommend for the 
use of any person, any drug or medicine, cr any other agency for the treatment, cure, or re- 
lief of any wound, fracture or bodily injury, or disease.” The view then urged py the attor 
ney-general was that the system of rubbing and kneading the body, known as osteopathy, is 
an “agency” within the meaning of the statute: but the interpretation of the statute seemed 
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to invoke the maxim noscitur a@ sociis as an aid in determining the meaning of the word, 
and our conclusion was that it meant something of like character with a drug or medicine to 
be administered with a view to producing effects by virtue of its own potency; and that it, 
therefore, did not include osteopathy. 

But since our decision in that case, by the act of April 14, 1900, the section (4403f) has 
been amended and a more comprehensive definition given of the practice regulated, so that 
one is now regarded as practicing medicine within the meaning of the act “who shall 
prescribe, or who shall recommend for a fee for like use, any drug or medicine, appliance, 
application, operation or treatment, of whatever nature, for the cure or relief of any wound, 
fracture, or bodily injury, infirmity or disease.” The amended act further contains a 
proviso to prevent its application “to any osteopath who holds a diploma from a legally 
chartered and regularly conducted school of osteopathy, in good standing as such, wherein 
the course of instruction requires at least four terms of five months each in four separate 
years ,providing that such osteopath shall pass an examination satisfactory to the State 
Board of Medical Registration and Examination on the following subjects: Anatomy. 
physiology, chemistry and physical diagnosis. Provided that such osteopath shall not be 
granted the privilege ef administering drugs nor of performing major or operative surgery.” 

It seems quite clear that in its present form the statute affords no proper occasion for 
the application of the maxim of interpretation by which we were aided in State vy. Liffring. 
Careful comparison of the two acts with respect to ‘their definitions of the practice regulated 
shows that while in the former the legislature intended to prohibit the administration of 
drugs by persons not informed as to their effect or potency, by the latter it has attempted a 
comprehensive regulation of the practice of the healing art; so far, at least, as to require 
the preparatory educa‘tion of those who, for compensation, practice it according to any of its 
theories. The comprehensive language of the statute and the purpose which it clearly indi- 
cates require the conclusion that osteopathy is within ‘the practice now regulated. 

In support of the decision of the court of common pleas it is further contended that if 
‘the act includes the practice of osteopathy it is to that extent void on constitutional grounds. 
From this point of view it is urged that the defendant has an established practice as an 
osteopathist, and that the statute is void because it contains no provision saving his vested 
right therein. This objection is founded on the inhibition of the fourteenth amendmenc ‘to 
the constitution of the United States: “Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws;” and the provision of our own bill of rights which gives in- 
violability to the rights of “enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property, and seeking to obtain happiness and safety.” In urging this cbjection it 
is correctly assumed that there is a property interest in a vocation or means of livelihood, 
but the distinction between the right to establish a practice, and the right to pursue a prac- 
tice already established, seems to be inadmissible. By what process of reasoning could it 
be maintained that the right to enjoy property should be esteemed more sacred than the 
right to make contracts by which property might be acquired? The provision quoted from 
the bill of rights includes the right to acquire, and the right to possess within the same protec- 
tion. Our constitutions are founded upon individualism and they make prominent the theory 
that to the individual should be granted all rights consistent with public safety: and our 
development is chiefly attributable to the firm establishment and maintenance of those rights 
by an authorized resort to the courts for their protection against all hostile legislation which 
is not required by consideration of the public health and safety. In the absence of such 
considerations those rights are alike immutable; in their presence they must alike yield. In 
this connection counsel for the defendant ¢all our attention to the State of Ohio v. Gardner, 
58 Ohio St., 599, a case which should not be referred to without approval. Burt it is there 
held that “where the pursuit concerns in a direct manner the public health and welfare, and 
is of such a character as to require a special course of study or ‘training, or experience, to 
qualify one to pursue such occupation with safety to the public interests, it is within the 
competency of the general assembly to enact reasonable regulations to protect the public 
against evils which may result from incapacity and ignorance.” 

In the enactment of legislation of this character the general assembly may take account 
of the advance of learning, and provide for the public health and safety by such reasonable 
and proper measures as increased knowledge may suggest; and, to make such legislation 
effective, one having an established practice, and one contemplating practicing, may be 
required to conform to the same standard of qualifications. This conclusion seems to be jus- 
tified by the considerations involved, as it is by the authority of the state v. Deny v. West 
Virginia, 129 U. S., 114. 

It is further urged against the validity of the statute in its application to osteopathists 
that to their admission to practice it prescribes conditions with which compliance is impossble. 
and that it is therefore an attempt, by indirect means, to prohibit practice according to their 
theories. In this connection our attention is called to the provision of the section 4403c 
which, as to those contemplating practicing in other schools. requires that the applicant for 
a certificate “shall be examined in materia medica and therapeutics, and ‘the principles and 
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practice of medicine of the school of medicine in which he desires to practce by a member or 
members of the board representing such school:” and to the fact that there is no member 
of the board representing the school of osteopathy. It could not be maintained, and we do 
not understand counsel to contend that the Board of Medical Examination must be sv 
numerous a body that it have a member of every existing or possible school. 

The insistence is that however few or numerous the members of ‘the board may be, the 
act must contain practicable provisions for ascertaining the attainments of all who apply 
for certificates, they being in other respects qualified. Such provisions, it is insisted, are not 
contained either in that section or in the proviso of section 4403f, which relates especially to 
osteopathists, for it is ‘there provded that an applicant shall hold “a diploma from a legally 
chartered and regularly conducted school of osteopathy and in good standing as such, wherein 
the course of instruction requires at least four terms of five months each in four separate 
years,” and it is said that ‘there is no school of osteopathy whose requirements exceed two 
year. 

The question before us arises on demurrer to the indictment and the record does not inform 
us of the fact that there is no school of osteopathy whose diploma would admit its holder 
to an examination. However well known it may be to those who have sought information 
concerning it, we are perhaps withcut such information as would justify us in regarding it as 
a fact to be considered in tie case. 

3ut a sufficient foundation for this criticism of the act appears in its provision dis- 
criminating against those who propose to practice in the school to which the defendant 
belongs. The provision quoted contains a list of subjects upon which those desiring to 
practice are to be examined. Having in view the theories of the osteopathists, as they are 
commonly understood, it seems clear that no adverse criticism could be made upon the dis- 
cretion exercised in the requirement of those subjects for examination. They are much 
less numerous and extensive than ‘these prescribed for applicants who contemplate a regular 
practice, and an appropriate limitation is placed upon the effect of certificates following such 
limited examination. But one who desires to practice in the regular school is admitted to 
a more extensive examination without any requirements as to duration of study in the college 
whose diploma he holds, or without any requirement in that regard, except that it shall be a 
“legally chartered medical institution in the United States in good standing at ‘the time of 
issuing such diploma, as defined by the board.” Why the exaction of four years of study 
should be made of those only who are to take a shorter examination, and receive certificates 
of Imited effect, we need not inquire. It is quite obvious that this additional requirement 
could not have been made of those contemplating the practice of osteopathy because of the 
number and character of the subjects upon which they are to be examined, nor of the effect 
of their certificates, nor because of any consideration affecting the public health or safety 
which does not involve a scientific conclusion adverse to the efficacy of osteopathy. A con- 
clusion of that character cannot be drawn by a body to which legislative power is given, and 
for whose members there is no prescribed qualification of education, knowledge or intelli- 
gence. Authority to discriminate against osteopathy would imply authority ‘to discriminate 
against any other school of medicine. It seems clear from the reasons involved, and from 
the discussion of the subject, and the points decided in State v. Gardner, that this discrimina- 
tion against those who occupy the position of the defendant is unwarrantable, and that com- 
plianece with it cannot be required. 

The question lastly considered would dispcse of the exception, but the other questions are 
in the record, and they have been ably discussed by counsel. It seemed proper to pass 
upon them to the end that the generai assembly may not meet with unnecessary difficulty 
in the exercise of its ample power to protect the public health and welfare by providing that 
only the learned may pursue a learned profession whose activities so closely affect them. 
Exception overruled. 


This victory is one in which the Ohio Osteopathic Association takes much 
pride. Since first begun the association, through its representatives, has 
watched closely every move and has provided the means to bring the case to a 
suecessful close. The medical board announced at the beginning that 
every osteopath in the state would be immediately arrested. The friends of 
osteopathy, however, came to the rescue, with the determination to see that 
justice be done and through them a conference was arranged between the 
president and secretary of the medical board and the secretary of the Ohio 
Osteopathie Association. This conference resulted in the agreement that 
only one ease would be instigated, and that carried to the supreme court. 
This has been done to the entire satisfaction of the Ohio osteopaths. 
Throughout the progress of the case every point has been contested to the 
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limit. Able legal representatives were retained. The defense was handled 

by A. F. Broomhall of Troy, and Anderson & Bowman of Greenville. Ar- 

raved against them, for the medical board, was their regularly employed at- 

tornev, Westfall of Columbus: the prosecuting attorney of Darke County, 

where the ease originated; Assistanat Attorney-General Bennett, and Ion. 

H. J. Booth of Columbus. M. F. Hvuretrt, B. 8., D. O. 
Columbus, O., Dee. 2, 1901. 


MEETING OF CALIFORNIA OSTEOPATHS. 


Review of Splendid Work Being Done in That State. 


The tirst annual meeting of the Osteopathic Association of the State of 
California (incorporated) was held in. Los Angeles Nov. 4, 1901. 

President Dain L. Tasker delivered the following address: 

To the members of the Osteopathic Association of the State of California, greeting: 

One year ago ‘the Sd of this month our association was born. Its birth was in the 
midst of a lively political campaign. When all the citizens of the state were strenucusly bat- 
tling for the success of their various political principles, we quietly organized ourselves to do 
battle for principles which we held dear. We believed that we ought to be free to follow 
our profession independent of the dictates of any other school of the healing art. Our 
organization was born for the purpose of winning professional independence in the state of 
California. 

The officers whom you elected to lead the association during the first year of its life have 
worked earnestly for the best interests of all. It will always be a pleasant memory to me to 
recall the unwavering suppert you wave all given. 

Osteopathy became a legalized profession in this state March 19, 1901, and on the second 
day of April you elected a Board of Osteopathic Examiners according to the power vested 
in the association by state law. 

The beard met in this city April 21 and organized itself to do the work required. The 
board found itself confronted with many problems, but thus far everything seems to have 
been done well. Sixty-five certificates have been issued. Five applications have been 
refused and the applicants notified to submit to examination by the board at its regular session 
for that purpose next February. The first regular examination was held in San Francisco, 
July 16. 17 and 18. 1901. The work done by our secretary, Dr. Sisson, has been great. 
The demands on his time and strength have been cheerfully met and his work has been done 
neatly and in accordance with the directions of the beard. 

Previous to the introduction of our bill in the last session of the state legislature, om 
association was incorporated according to the laws of ‘this state. Therefore I desire to espe- 
cially call your attention to the fact that we are a corporate body vested with appointive 
power delegated by the state legislature. 

This great change in our position with reference to the law has been secured so quickly 
that some may think it was an easy victory. Think not so. This victory was gained be- 
cause we were a united body of men and women, working on the side of right and truth. 
It was truth that prevailed. we championed it. 

I cannot proceed until due credit is given to those individuals who used extraordinary ef 
forts to further the interests of the asseciation in the legislature. To Dr. C. A. Haines this 
association owes thanks and gratitude for his sterling work in Sacramento that made it possi- 
ble to have plenty of willing workers ameng the laymen. ITiis patients at all times were 
ready to assist in any way possible. 

To Dr. W. J. Hayden, our efficient secretary, we owe appreciation and thanks for the 
laborious work he has done. The letters written, notices issued and other duties of his 
office have required a great deal of time and thought. I have every reason to be glad that 
this association has had so efficient a secretary. In the early stages of our legislative efforts 
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Dr. R. 1). Emery conceived and executed.a plan whereby we were able to have the personal 
signature of prominent men in many portions of the state for the purpose of assisting us in 
impressing the legislators with the fact that the public was interested in our bill. 

Whereas ‘in November, 1900, we were confronted with questions of professional organiza- 
tion and how to bring all our forces together under one banner, we are now well organized 
and prepared for the victories of peace. 

There is much to be accomplished in the coming year. ‘Thus far the association has de- 
voted its energies to putting legal safeguards around its members; it must now commence the 
work of drawing on the special abilities of individuals for the good of all. It must represent 
the osteopathic profession to the world as an aggregation of men and women possessing in- 
tellectual and moral worth. Here the high ideals must be nurtured. Drofessional skill and 
education must be called upon to give its best for the good of all. 

Untrammeled opportunity is one inheritance from the past year. Well equipped schools, 
and patients, are our environment. With such an inheritance and such environment we 
ought to develop into a force that will revivify the world. 

| The secretary then read an interesting report showing the progress of 
osteopathy and the work of the association during the preceding year. We 
regret that space prevents giving this report in full. | 

The next order of business taken up was the election of officers for the en- 
sving vear. The result of the election was as follows: 

President—Dr. R. D. Emery, Los Angeles. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Mary V. Stewart, Oakland. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. Hattie M. Doolittle, Pomona. 

Secretarv—Dr. W. J. Hayden, Los Angeles. 

Treasurer—Dr. W. D. Emery, Los Angeles. 

Trustees—Dr. Geo. F. Burton, Los Angeles; Il. F. Miles, Sacramento; 
Warren Taylor, Los Angeles; E. W. Plummer, Redlands; Frank A. Keves, 
Los Angeles. 

After all busimess was transacted the president introduced that congenial 
soul, a man whose very presence is an inspiration, Dr. Arthur G, Hildreth of 
Kirksville, Mo., who spoke to us concerning matters vitaliv important to all. 
It seemed a revelation to the doctor to meet so many osteopaths as such a 
distance from the hub of the profession. He expressed himself freely and 
with much earnestness in behalf of our welfare and progress. Tle was much 
pieased with the good work done by our college here in Los Angeles; that 
the conscientious, enthusiastic, well qualified practitioners stood as monu- 
mental evidence that we had a college to be proud of, and that his earnest de- 
sire was that we continue the good work with lovalty and fidelity, becoming 
men and women who stand for truth. He closed his remarks by laying the 
plans for a building at the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1903 to be used 
as a home for all osteopaths who might visit the Fair. Everybody was 
epthusiastie over the plan and pledged their loyal support. Other members 
followed with short interesting remarks. On the whole, we lad a large at- 
tendanece and a very enthusiastic time. 

California has the best osteopathic law in the land, in that we have abso- 
Inte independence. We have the best state organization in that we are 
incorporated under the laws of California, which gives us power to appoint 
our own board of osteopathic examiners. We have as good a college in Los 
Angeles as the best, whose graduates are as good osteopaths as the best, and 
every one in harmony. W. J. Hayprn, 1D. O., Secretary. 
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MEETING OF NEW YORK OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the New York Osteopathic Society was held at the 
ottice of Dr. George J. Helmer, 136 Madison avenue, New York, October 30, 
1901, the whole day being taken up with business of importance and interest. 

The society now has forty-two members, of which twenty-five were present, 
while eighteen joined at this meeting. The following officers were elected: 

President—Dr. Walter W. Steele, 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Dr. Albert Fisher, 4145 S. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Secretary—Dr. Charles C. Teall, 1252 Pacific St., Brooklyn: 

Treasurer—Dr. Charles F. Bandel, 148 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 

Directors—Dr. George J. Helmer, 136 Madison Ave., New York; Dr. 
Ralph H. Williams, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester; Dr. Charles H. 
Whitcomb, 392 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. 

The society voted to incorporate and adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws. 

Among the resolutions adopted wes one condemning sensational newspaper 
publicity, and another recommending that the course of study be extended 
over three vears of nine months each, and asking the co-operation ot other 
state societies to this end. It was voted unanimously to adopt, as a require- 
ment for admission, the standard set by the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. Considerable pride is fel+ at being the first state society to take 
this step, and the hope was expressed that other states would follow. 


Cras. C. Treaty, Secretary. 





IOWA OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual session of the Iowa Osteopathic Association met in 
Cedar Rapids on Dee. 26 and closed on the 27th. 

There were over forty members present, and an interesting, harmonious 
and enthusiastic meeting was held. 

The first session was held at 2 p.m., when the osteopaths were welcomed 
to Cedar Rapids by Mayor Redmond in a happy speech. 

In the evening demonstrations of the workings of the X-ray was given in 
the office of Dr. Beaven by Col. A. B. Shaw of Des Moines, at which all the 
osteopaths were present. After this feature an adjournment was taken to 
the Commercial Club rooms, where a very interesting address was delivered 
by Col. Clark. At the conclusion of Col. Clark’s address a fitting response 
was made by President C. D. Ray in which he also thanked Mayor Redmond 
for his kindly welcome. 

At the conclusion of these speeches the association adjourned to the 
Grand Hotel, where an elaborate banquet was served. Col. Shaw of the 
Still College acted as toastmaster. The following toasts were happily re- 
sponded to: “Osteopathy and the Public,” Dr. O. E. MeFalon, Davenport; 
“Paddle Your Own Canoe,” Mrs. Ella R. Gilmour, Sheldon; “Is It Good 
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for Man To Be Alone?” Dr. FE. H. Beaven, Cedar Rapids; “‘Osteopathie Ad- 
vertising,” Dr. J. S. Kroh, Algona. 

Drs. 8. S. Still and A. G. Hildreth, who are always ready to speak on 
osteopathy, both made felicitous addresses, and the program was closed by 
Dr. McNary of Milwaukee with a pleasing speech on “Osteopathy in Iowa.” 

Some of the papers that were read and discussed during the meeting were 
as follows: 

“Osteopathy: Its Deeds and Its Needs,” Dr. C. D. Ray. 

“My Experience With Typhoid Fever,’ Dr. C. L. Parsons, Iowa Falls. 

“Osteopathic Principles Endorsed by the Medical Profession,” Dr. J. R. 
Johnson, Clinton. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—Dr. C. M. Proctor, Ames. 

First Vice-President—Dr. O. E. MeFadon, Davenport. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. J. S. Baughman, Burlington. 

Secretary—Dr. Ella Ray Gilmour, Sheldon. 

Treasurer—Dr. J. R. Bullard, Marshalltown. 

Board of Trustees—Three vears, Dr. G. H. Gilmour, Mt. Avr; two years, 
Dr. A. S. Craig, Iowa City, Dr. E. E. Westfall, Mt. Pleasant; one year, 
Dr. H. W. Emeny, Eldora. 





NEBRASKA OSTEOPATHS. 


The Nebraska Osteopathic Association held an interesting session in 
Lincoln on the 19th of December. 

The ofticers elected for the ensuing vear are as follows: 

President—Dr. Chas. W. Little, Lincoln. 

Vice-President—Dr. F. M. Milliken, Grand Island. 

Secretary—Dr. Clara Hardy, Beatrice. 

Treasurer—Dr. C. B. Hutehinson, Lincoln. 


OHIO OSTEOPATHS MEET. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Ohio Osteopathic Association was held 
in Columbus on Dec. 7. At this meeting a reorganization was effected by the 
adoption of a new constitution, and incoropration under the state laws. The 
association was chartered under the name of the Ohio Osteopathic Society, 
and its purpose is to promote the interest and influence of she science of 
osteopathy. The meeting was devoted solely to business matters. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, Dr. C. V. Kerr, 
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Cleveland ; vice-president, Dr. D. C. Westfall, Findlay; secretary, Dr. M. F. 
Hulett, Columbus; Treasurer, Dr. L. H. McCartney, Xenia; executive com- 
inittee, one vear term, Dr. J. T. L. Morris, Columbus; two years, Dr. W. A. 
Gravett, Piqua; Dr. George J. Eckert, Cleveland; Dr. H. G. Dillon, Lima. 





DEATH OF DR. WEBB H. WAITE. 


Dr. Webb Henry Waite was born in Hinckley, Medina County, Ohio, 
Dec. 7, 1876, and died at the General Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, Dee. 6, 
1901, aged 25 vears. 

Dr. Waite was a graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, being 
a member of the June class of *99. He located in Cleveland in January, 
1900, where he had established a large practice. 

As to the cause of his death, we quote from a Medina (O.) paper: 


With an increasing practice (for he would not turn away any whom he though he might 
benefit) he was continually overworked, thus lowering his vitality so much that when, about 
three weeks ago, he contracted a severe cold, he was not able in his reduced condition to 
resist its worst effects. It attacked his weakest point, the bowels. His surgeon, a doctor 
in Cleveland, gave as his opinion that the trouble had not been of long standing, but had 
come upon him suddenly, owing to the cold, also that he had never seen a similar case. There 
was no chance for his life, except by an operation, which was performed. Everything possi- 
ble was done to save him, but he died seventeen hours later. 

He was buried in Hinckley, Ohio, on Dec. 8. The paper above quoted 
speaks feelingly of his Christian character and exemplary life. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Waite was held by those who best knew him 
is well attested by the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The God of tlosts in His infinite wisdom, has called home one of His laborers, 
Dr. Webb Henry Waite of Cleveland, Ohio; be it 

Resolred, That we as a professional bvotherhood extend to the sorrowing relatives our 
deepest sympathy in this sad hour of bereavement. 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Waite we have lost an able and courageous man whose 
greatest happiness was realized in ministering unto his fellow men and whose untiring zeal 
has reacted to the glory and grandeur of his chosen profession. That we have lost one who 
was the noblest type of righteous manhood and whose influence was salutary and uplifting at 
all times. 

Resolred, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the brothers and sisters, a copy 
spread upon the records of the society and ‘that a copy be furnished the Journal of Osteopathy. 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION and the Medina County Gazette 
for publication. CLARENCE VINCENT KERR. 

C. M. T. Huterr. 
S. D. WESTFALL. 


Dy. Nat. H. Shackleford died of typhoid fever at the home of his mother 
in Lewiston, Mo., on Nov. 13 last. He graduated at the American School 
in June, 1900, since which time he was associated in practice with his 
brother, Dr. J. R. Shackleford, in Nashville, Tenn. Deceased was born in 
Lewis County, Missouri, in 1878 and was, therefore, at the time of his death, 
hut twenty-three vears of age. He was a voung man of much promise, and 
the early ending of what seemed destined to be a brilliant career will be 
deeply regretted. Tlis wife and a little daughter survive him. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


There is much of a gratifying nature to be found in the proceedings of 
and resolutions adopted by the various state osteopathic associations at meet- 
ings recently held. 

The clear-cut and unequivocal resolutions denunciatory of the methods of 
those “fake” schools of osteopathy that advertise to teach the science by mail, 
which were adopted by the Vermont Association, have the right ring. While 
it does not yet appear just what is the best method of dealing with such insti- 
tutions, one practical and more or less effective way for immediate action 
against them is to be found in a campaign of education and the adoption and 
publication of such resolutions as are spoken of above is a legitimate part of 
such a campaign. Let the public understand, through every channel that 
is open to us, the scientific basis underlying our science, and the educational 
qualifications demanded of practitioners by the organizations which are truly 
representative of osteopathy, and the business of these correspondence scliools 
will be curtailed and their so-called “graduates” will receive scant patronage. 
Proper legislative enactments regulating the practice of osteopathy would 
doubtless be the most effective way of dealing with them, as the requirements 
would be such that students from these spurious schools could not meet them. 
This will come in time if the united profession will work to that end. 

We like the statement of the “objects” of the organization of the New Jer- 
sey Association, the same being “to better co-operate with the American Oste- 
opathie Association, to advance the science of osteopathy in New Jersey and 
to unite its practitioners more closely in objects of mutual interest and 
advantage.” Co-operation is the great thing to be desired. We need closer 
relations, not only between the osteopaths in a community or state, but 
between the state and national organizations. 

Some of the state societies are becoming incorporated for the better prose- 
cution of their work. Among those that have taken this step are the societies 
of California, Ohio and New York. 

The resolutions adopted by the New York society, a synopsis of which is 
given in the account of their meeting, contain two matters of particular in- 
terest, one that enters into the domain of ethics and the other favoring the 
extension of the course of study in our schools. These are both live subjects 
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and worthy of consideration. They adopt as a requirement for admission 
to membership in their body the standard set by the A. O. A. We believe 
that their secretary is in error in stating that their society is the first to make 
this requirement. The Association of Tennessee, and possibly others, has 
had this regulation for some time. Nevertheless, it is proper, and a re- 
quirement which all societies should adopt. 

The Ohio and California associations recently held meetings which are 
reported elsewhere in this number of the Journat. The valiant and suc- 
cessful fight waged by the practitioners of these states are well known and 
illustrate what can be done by harmonious and united action. 

Most of the state associations, in addition to looking after their legislative 
and judicial interests, have carried out at their meetings excellent pro- 
grams and made some contributions to the literature of the profession. 

These things all indicate that the practitioners of osteopathy are alive 
to its needs and that real and substantial progress along right lines is being 
made. 





CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS. 


The law in this state provides that an examination shall be held on the 
third Tuesday of February and July of each year. The next examination 
will be held on February 18th. Applicants may take the examination in San 


Francisco, Sacramento or Los Angeles. The law provides for ‘‘an individual 
examination in the following branches, to-wit: Anatomy, physiology, chemis- 
try, histology, pathology, gynecology, obstetrics and theory and practice ot 
osteopathy, and such other branches as the board shall deem advisable.” 

For further particulars address Ernest Sisson, D. O., Secretary, 608 
Parrott Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





THE OHIO COURT DECISION. 


Strangely enough, the Ohio Medical Board is claiming that the recent 
supreme court decision in that state is a victory for them, and intimates that 
more prosecutions will follow. While it is true that some points were de- 
cided adversely to the contention of the attorneys for the osteopaths, yet the 
fact remains that the Love medical law, so far as it relates to osteopathy, was 
declared null and void. If this left the general provisions of the medical 
law in force against the osteopaths, as the medical men claim it does, it seems 
to us that the defendant in the case ut bar would have been convicted. Under 
these circumstances, believing that there can be no conviction under the pres- 
ent law, the osteopaths in that state will not shrink from the further advertis- 
ing which other prosecutions would afford if the medical board in its blind- 
ness is determined to force it upon them. 

The court indicates, especially in the closing paragraph of its opinion, that 
further legislation will be necessary to bring the osteopaths under the juris- 
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diction of the medical board, and when the medical men appeal to the 
legislature for this added power we are assured that they will find the osteo- 
paths there, and stronger than ever with the people and their representatives, 
not alone on account of the good work they have been doing among the sick 
and afflicted, but because of the persistent persecution of this arrogant board. 





THE NEXT MEETING OF THE A. 0. A. 


The next annual meeting of the A. O. A. will he held in Milwaukee some 
time during August, 1902. While the Publication Committee is not ready 
at this time to make any announcement in regard to the program, they are 
at work, and it is safe to say that this meeting will be the most interesting 
that has yet been held. We trust that every member will be in attendance, 
and that many who are not now members will join the Association before the 
time for the meeting and be there, not only to share in the inspiration which 
these meetings afford, but to assist in making it a never to be forgotten one. 





“The Colorado Osteopathic College and Infirmary Association” has re- 
cently been incorporated with the following ofticers, who constitute the board 
ot directors: Nettie H. Bolles, D. O., president; John T. Bass, D. O., vice- 
president; N. A. Bolles, D. O., treasurer, and Wilbur F. Ripley, Secretary. 
This institution is a successor to the well-known Bolles Institute of Oste- 
opathy and the Bass Infirmary, both of Denver. The general office of the 
new corporation is at 1157 Broadway, Denver, Col. The school and 
infirmary business will be continued, and it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to establish one or more health homes and farms under osteopathic 
management, where guests may have the advantage of the invigorating 
climate of Colorado under favorable conditions. Stock in this association 
has been offered for sale to osteopaths throughout the country, and it is said 
that some success has already been met with along that line. 





Dr. Chas. C. Teall has changed his office from 80 New York Ave. to 1252 
Pacific St., Brooklvn. The doctor is seeretary of the New York Osteopathic 
Society, and a member of the Committee on Education of the A. O. A. Ina 
recent letter to the editor of the Journat he said: “The farther I get into 
the work the more impressed I am at its magnitude and importance. low 
the profession can, as so many do, sit in perfect indifference and watch the 
efforts of a few in this work without being stimulated to help is more than I 
ean understand.” This is a problem that has puzzled us for some time. 





Our friends will confer a favor upon us by sending us short personal 
items and other news of general interest. 
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The district attorney of Arapahoe County, Colorado, has dropped the 
prosecution of the Bass case, mention of which was made in the last number 
of the Journat. This was done because the secretary of the medical board 
could not make his specifications definite enough to satisfy the attorney that 
a case could be made. When asked about it the secretary of the medical 
heard said this was only a letting go to get a better hold! Our correspond- 
ent says: “All right; let them get their better hold—one of these days they 
may want someone to help them let go!” 





Dr. Arthur G.. Hildreth, of the A. S. O., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, left Kirksville in the latter part of October for a two months’ visit 
in the west. They spent six weeks in Los Angeles, Cal., the remainder of the 
time in San Francisco, Salt Lake and Denver, returning home about the first 
of the vear. The doctor was much pleased with the country and the good 
work being done by the western osteopaths. He was much benefited in health 
by his sojourn in the land of “sunshine and flowers.” 





We commend the judgment of the editor of the Cosmopolitan Osteopath 
ii causing to be reprinted in his journal the excellent article by Dr. C. M. T. 
Hulett on “The Biological Basis of Osteopathy.” Credit, however, should 


have been given the JourRNAL oF THE AMERICAN OsTEoPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
from which the article was appropriated. This is a matter of courtesy and 
right upon which we must insist. 





The North American School and Infirmary of Osteopathy has recently 
been incorporated in Detroit, Mich. Dr. W. H. Jones is president and will 
have charge of the osteopathic instruction. Dr. C. L. Rider, late of Kirks- 
vill, Mo., has accepted the chair of anatomy, and Dr. W. H. Howard will 
have charge of the chemical laboratory. 





It is with pleasure that we announce that the subscription list of the 
Journat has more than doubled since the first number was issued. The 
present list can easily be doubled if each reader will secure one subscriber, 
or a member of the A. O. A., which amounts to the same thing. Back num- 
bers will be furnished, if requested, to all who subscribe during the year. 





The next examination for osteopaths in Montana will begin on Tuesday, 
March 1, 1902, and last three days. 
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DEATH OF DR. WILFRED L. RIGGS. 


Dr. Wilfred L. Riggs died at Unionville, Mo., on Sunday, Noy. 17. His 
remains were laid to rest in the cemetery at that place on Nov. 19. The 
cause of his death was, primarily, organic heart trouble, from which he had 
suffered since he was a boy, complicated by malaria, which he contracted 
last spring, though it came directly as the result of uraemic poisoning, which 
developed the last few days of his illness. 

The following sketch of his life is from the Unionville Republican of 
Nov. 20: 

Wilfred L. Riggs was born in Pike County, Missouri, October 2, 1867, being one of a 
family of seven children who with the parents survive him, the parents now residing near 
Curryville, Pike County. Deceased early manifested the desire to become a student and at- 
tended in order the State Normal at Kirksville, the State University at Columbia and Chicago 
University. In 1891 he was elected principal of the Unionville schools and served in that 
capacity two years with credit and satisfaction. While here he formed the acquaintance of 
Miss Daisy Turner and on June 12, 1894, they were married. Shortly after that he was 
ealled to the chair of science in the Idaho State Normal, at Albion, and served there two 
years, returning here in the spring of 1897, and soon began the study of osteopathy at the 
American School. Later with several other devotees of that science he founded the S. 8. 
Still College of Osteopthy at Des Moines, remaining tnere until the school was on a firm 
footing. He resigned his position as dean of the school in 1900 and located at Elkhart, Ind., 
in August of that year, where he was successfully practicing osteopathy when taken with 
what proved to be his last illness. His wife and little son James Turner are left to mourn 
his death and cherish the memory of a life that was worthy their tenderest and most loving 
tributes. 

Words are but poor things with which to honor the dead or console the living, yet. were one 
to slight the peculiar beauty of the character of Wilfred L. Riggs he must fail ‘to do justice 
where justice and honor is due. Although yet in the early thirties he was unusually well 
equipped and his mind was broadening and deepening as years lent the priceless finish of 
experience. One who knew him well said to the writer yesterday, “Yes, he was a bright 
young man, and each year saw his development more perfect, his mental equipment more 
finished. No one can estimate the loss we have sustained unless they knew him sufficiently 
to forecast the possibilities of so well balanced a mind and character.” 

Those who knew him, knew him but to love him for his clean upright character, his ear- 
nest, wholesome conception of life, his lofty ambitions and his lovable personality. 


Those who were familiar with the state of Dr. Riggs’ health were not 
wholly unprepared for the announcement of his death, and yet such news 
always comes as a shock. During his brief career as an osteopath his busy 
brain and facile pen had done so much for the science he loved that it is 
difficult to realize that his work on earth is done. 

There are few, if any, men in our ranks who have won distinction in 
such varied lines of professional activity as has Dr. Riggs. He was teacher, 
author, worker and officer in the association and practitioner. 

He was a natural instructor and his education and training were along 
that line. Of his work at the S. 8. Still College of Osteopathy one of his 
pupils in a private letter says of him: “Of all the teachers at college I 
prized Dr. Riggs the highest. He was so clear in that branch so often a 
maze, physiology, and his faith in the principles of osteopathy made bright 
many a doubtful place.” 

As a writer, his books, “The Theory of Osteopathy,” and the “Manual 
and practice of Osteopathy,” together with other contributions to the litera- 
ture of the profession, will ever speak for him of his ability and fitness for 
such work. 

He was at he time of his death a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
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A. O. A., and as chairman of the Program Committee, though hampered by 
il] health, did much to make the last meeting a success. 

When the Journat was instituted and the Publication Committee was 
casting about for suitable material for associate editors, the name of Dr. 
Riggs naturally suggested itself, and he was appointed to that position. It 
was a source of regret to the committee, the editor and associates that his 
failing health prevented any active participation in the duties of the office. 

Aside from the personal sorrow which the editor of the Journat feels 
in the loss of a friend and former classmate and of a clean, upright, noble 
man, he is constrained to say that in the death of W. L. Riggs the profes- 
sion—because of his scientific attainments and tireless industry—suffers a 
distinct and decided loss. 

The entire osteopathic fraternity will unite in sentiments of profound 
sympathy for his stricken family. 





The president of the A. O. A., realizing the importance of the work which 
will devolve upon the World’s Fair Building Committee, has wisely resolved 
to take plenty of time for its selection. We hope, however, to be able to an- 
nounce the personnel of this committee in our next number. 





At a called meeting the Denver Osteopathic Association, held on Dee. 16, 
after listening to remarks by Dr. A. G. Hildreth on the subject, a unanimous 
vote was given in favor of the World’s Fair building at St. Louis. The sen- 
timent of the profession on this matter seems to be unanimous. 





Thirteen deaths from tetanus, which occurred in St. Louis as a result of 
the administration of diphtheria anti-toxin, affords another startling illus- 
tration of the dangers attending the modern drug methods of treating 
diseases. 





Two deaths were registered in Burlington, Vt., during the recent smallpox 
and vaccination seare, as due to, or resulting from, vaccination. They were 
cases where tetanus developed. Others barely escaped with their lives. 





Seventy certificates have been issued by the California State Board of Ex- 
aminers. Thus far the work of the board has been done without difficulty, 
and none is anticipated in the future. 





An eight-pound son was born to Dr. and Mrs. Loudon of Burlington, Vt., 
Oct. 20. They are extremely. happy over his arrival. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


[The following sketch no doubt represents the qualifications of some medical men who 
essay to practice osteopathy, and “the question of how much time and review of studies should 
be required of M. D.’s who enter our schools,” is pertinent. For obvious reasons the young 
osteopath, under the circumstances named below, should have refused to have had anything to 
do with the case—Eb.] 

In consideration of the very worthy subject of lengthening the osteopathic 
course to three years, it might be well to discuss the question of how much 
time and review of studies should be required of M. D.’s who enter our 
schools. A recent experience of one of our profession brought the matter to 
my mind. The story is true notwithstanding it seems overdrawn. 

A certain gentleman residing in a city we shall call B , desired to em- 
ploy an osteopath. Drugs had failed to cure him, vet he was not very strong 
in his faith in osteopathy, so he decided to effect a compromise in his own 
mind by employing an M. D. to direct the D. O. Tle wrote accordingly to a 
school of osteopathy (not one belonging to the A. C. O.) and asked to be 
put in communication with some M. D. who was studying or had studied 
osteopathy. In a few days the desired person replied. He then stated his 
case. The M. D. replied it would be necessary to diagnose and instruct in 
person. The patient sent for the medico-osteopathie diagnostician and look- 
ing over the list of osteopaths in B , they decided upon the youngest one 
there as one who would receive the instructions most obediently. Then fol- 
lowed the instructions in part as follows: 

M. D.—You must treat the liver. Now, it lies here on the right side. 

D. O. (amazed)—Oh! indeed! I must confess to a faint idea it was 
located in the floor of the fourth ventricle. 

M. D.—Massage it well, and now treat the Brachilar plexus here (illus- 
trating by poking in the area of the inferior carotid triangle), Then treat 
the Pin-eel gland (in the posterior triangle). After you have done this 
thoroughly treat the Prostrate gland. It is necrosed. 

D. O. (submissively )—Mavy I ask how vou know it is necrosed / 

M. D. (disgustedly, while digging into the public region)—Can’t vou feel 
how large it is? Now, always use oil in rubbing the abdomen and back. 
According as the oil is absorbed will vou cure vour case. 

D. O.—What lesions or subluxations must I correct ¢ 

M. D. (Contemptuously )—Young man, vou must get over the idea of ver- 
tebrae being dislocated. It ain’t so. You rub in oil and treat as I’ve told 
you and you ought to cure this case. 

The voung osteopath thought it was worth three dollars a treatment to fol- 
low those directions, and the natient was so delighted with the prospects of 
being treated according to medico-osteopathie diagnosis that he paid the fees 
without a murmur. Epytrur F. Astore, D. O. 





The osteopaths of Southern California have enjoved the presence of Dr. A. 
G. Hildreth in their midst during the month of November. The doctor came 
here to rest from his arduous labors in connection with the American School. 
While here he gave his time and talents freely to all who asked for them. Dr. 
Hildreth has had unparalleled opportunities to observe the work done by 
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osteopaths all over the country. We enjoyed his narration of experiences 
professional and political. Two general meetings for discussion of profes- 
sional subjects were held during his sojourn with us. The discussions at the 
meetings were very profitable to all. We wish the doctor could have remained 
with us long enough to have fully reewperated in health. He gained ten 
pounds in weight, but we feel sure his rest was not long enough to compensate 
for the years of nerve racking work he has done in the various State Legis- 
latures.—D. L. T. 





STATE BOARDS OF OSTEOPATHIC EXAMINERS. 


So many laws regulating the practice of osteopathy have been passed during 
the last few vears that we are beginning to learn by experience what kind of 
a law ought to be framed in order to really regulate the practice. 

There is one feature of the California law which I would like to bring to 
the attention of the profession. The section providing for the appointment of 
the board of examiners is a very important one to the profession. The method 
of appointment ought to be carefully considered. Montana and California 
enacted osteopathic laws at about the same time. Both laws provided for a 
board of examiners, but the method of appointment differs in each. The 
Montana law puts the appointive power in the hands of the Governor. The 
California law names the Osteopathic Association of the State of California 
as the holder of the power of appointment. 

The appointments made by the Governor of Montana led to some tart ex- 
pressions by Montana practitioners concerning the justice of the appointments. 
It is not my intention to criticise the appointments, but I do wish to criticise 
the method. Our California appointments have been made without the least 
particle of friction. I believe this condition of harmony in the ranks of the 
profession in this state is due to the fact that the State Association is an in- 
corporated body exercising appointive powers delegated by the state. The 
various members of the profession are held together and given a responsibility 
by this delegated power. It erystalizes their ideals, gives form and substance 
to their every effort; in fact, brings every individual into a position of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The law passed in this State regulating the practice of medicine allows the 
medical societies to appoint the members of their examining boards. This 
arrangement takes the whole question of appointment out of politics. Be- 
sides this we probably gain another advantage; the profession can surely be 
relied on to know which of its members are best fitted to exercise the duties of 
a member of the Board of Examiners. A board appointed in this manner 
will always have the support of the profession. 

The various state societies ought to be incorporated under the laws of the 
respective states. This will give greater stability and responsibility to the 
organizations. Dain L. Tasker, D. O. 
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PERSONALS. 
Dr. Alden W. Leard of Spencer, Iowa, spent New Year’s in Des Moines. 
Dr. Lenore H. Bates visited her parents at Des Moines during the holidays. 


Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles of Denver spent the holidays with her mother in 
Olathe. 


Dr. If. B. Morton, formerly in the practice at Brownsville, Tenn., has 
located at Osceola, Ark. 


Dr. Mathel G. Bolks of Mankato, Minn., visited her home at Orange City, 
Iowa, during the holidays. 


Dr. Henry B. Sullivan of Detroit was the guest of his brother, Dr. Joseph 
Sullivan at Chicago, Thanksgiving. 


Dr. John Swanson, recently located at Owenton, Ky., has formed a part- 
nership with Dr. R. H. Williams of Cincinnati. 


Drs. O. Y. and Elizabeth Yowell of Chattanooga, Tenn., recently removed 
from Temple Court to Suite 55 Times Building, that city. 


A prospective student of osteopathy bears the name of Bonewell. What a 
name for an osteopath! His career should be already half made. 


Drs. Harold A. and Carrie Benefiel have removed from Davenport, Iowa, 


to Lake City, Iowa, where they succeeded Dr. Adda Smutz Liffring. 


Dr. Wm. S. Peirce, late assistant to Dr. Harry W. Forbes at Still College, 
has entered into partnership with Dr. Edward A. Liffring at Lima, Ohio. 


Drs. Williams & Montgomery, graduates respectively of the Southern 
School of Osteopathy, have opened offices in the Wile Building, Gallatin, 
Tenn. 


Dr. Elmer Charles of Pontiac, Mich., spent the holidays at Mansfield, O., 
visiting his parents and also his classmates, Drs. Eugene R. and Adda S$. 


Liffring. 


Mrs. 8. M. Link of Kirksville, Mo., left about the 1st of December for her 
home after several weeks’ visit with her son, Dr. W. F. Link of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


The heartfelt sympathy of all will go out to Dr. J. W. Banning and wife of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who, on Nov. 29, lost by death their only child, an infant 
daughter. 


Dr. Edward Oelrich of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has opened an office at his 
home, 18 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., in connection with his day practice 
at the Falls. 


C. W. Gaskell, M. D., D. O., late professor of surgery and assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy at the Southern School of Osteopathy, Franklin, Ky., has 
opened offices in Nashville, corner Church and Spruce streets, for the practice 
of osteopathy. 
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Dr. J. P. Bashaw, a graduate of the American School, who has been prac- 
ticing in Hattiesburg, Miss., has opened offices in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Ina F. Brown, of Lewiston, Mont., an A. S. O. graduate, has been 
compelled to give up her practice for a short time on account of ill health. 
She is being treated by Drs. Mahaffy and Strong of Helena. 


Dr. Frank E. Corwin, a graduate of the Southern School, who is located 
at Park City, Mont., recently recovered from an attack of typhoid fever in 
Dillon, where he was under the care of Dr. A. M. Willard. 


Dr. Wesley Ammerman, one of the pioneer osteopaths of the South, has 
leased the Stilwell House at Franklin, Tenn., and will open an infirmary at 
that place. Dr. Ammerman’s recent location was Columbia, Tenn. 


Dr. J. B. Meguiar, after a year of practice at Guthrie, Ky., has opened an 
office at Dickson, Tenn., having sold his practice to Dr. Will Oldham, of Elk- 
ton, Ky. Dr. Meguiar is a graduate of the Southern School, of Franklin, Ky. 


Dr. C. Frederick Gillespie, who has been practicing at Springfield, Tenn., 
has opened offices at Newnan, Ga. She will be assisted in the work there by 
her cousin, Dr. B. H. Whitesides. They are both graduates of the Southern 
School. 


Dr. Eugene R. Liffring of Mansfield, Ohio, and Dr. Adda H. Smutz of 
Lake City, Iowa, both of the $8. C. O. class of June, 1901, are to be married at 
the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. George E. Moore, Des Moines, Iowa, De- 
cember 26, 1901. Dr. Liffring has a large practice in Mansfield and will 
after the New Year be capably assisted by his charming wife. 
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ADA A. ACHORN, Secretary. 


Philadelphia College 


Infirmary of Osteopathy 


(Incorporated). 


Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 
Commodious and Convenient Location. Incorporated in Two States. Complete Curricu- 


lum. Full Faculty. Large and Finely Equipped Laboratories. Dissecting Rooms, the best 
provided anywhere, with ample material for dissection. Crematory and vaults complete in 
every detail. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

The regular course offered is that prescribed by the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 
consisting of four terms of five months each. The tuition for this course is $350. Unusual 
facilities for dissection are offered owing to our connection with the Philadelphia College of 
Anatomy, the depot for the distribution of dead bodies for the State of Pennsylvania. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 

In addition to the Regular Course, we offer an Advanced Post Graduate Course, which is 
also open to graduates of other schools. Advanced work in Dissection, Surgery, Bacteriology, 
Clinics and such other work as the student may elect will be presented in this course and a 
special diploma issued to graduates. Time, 5 months. Tuition, $150. 

O. J. SNYDER, A C., M.S., D. O., President. 
MASON W PRESSLY, A.B, Ph. D., D.0., Secy. and Treas 
Journal Published Monthly. 





-The — 


merican School 
of Osteopathy 


Kirksville 
Missourl 


The American School of Osteopathy is the standard school; it is the only school 
mentioned in the enactment of the laws in the several states. Dr. A. T. Still, the dis- 
coverer of the principles of this science and founder of the school, is its president. 
It is his name that is first looked for on a diploma of Osteopathy. 

It is the aim of the Trustees to maintain the already high standard of education. 
The best faculty, appliances and apparatus that money will secure is to be found in 
this school. 

There are more than 700 men and women now pursuing the course in the A. S. 
O. This course extends over two years and is divided into four terms of five months 
each. The graduates are meeting with success financially as well as giving relief to 
to those who suffer. 

Those interested in this science, the school and its work will be furnished with 
catalogue, also Journal of Osteopathy, and, in fact, any other information by 
addressing 


American School of Osteopathy 


Kirksville, Mo. 





